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BROWNIE’S PLOT. 


A SERIAL STORY. 
By the Author of ** Lucy Carter,” 
CHAPTER XXV. A FORLORN HOPE. 

WHAT a morning to have longed for | 
Cold, damp, and misty, the fog found 
its way into the house, and caused Mand 
to peer over Kitty’s ears as anxiously as if 
death waited upon the mare’s every step 
towards the rail way-station. 

It was the same all along the line. Bare, 
dripping trees, swampy fields, oxen coated 
with mud; only the brooks and rivers 
seemed to be having a good time of it. 

In London things were still worse, and 
it was only after numerous hair-breadth 
escapes, and by dint of paying a high pre- 
mium to the cabman, that Brownie found 
herself at last outside the door of Number 
Twelve, Rochester Street, Strand. 

She rang the bell, waited, rang again, 
and at last heard shuflling steps coming 
towards the door. 

‘*Is Mr. Northcott at home ?” she asked, 
nervously, while a very untidy-looking 
girl stared open-eyed and open-mouthed. 

“Mrs, Norton?” said this maiden, who 
seemed to have lost her wits in the fog. 

** Mr. Northcott,” repeated Brownie, with 
emphasis ; ‘‘ I want to see him alone, if you 
please,” 

She was bidden to walk up to the 
“second-floor front;” a fair-sized room, 
sparsely and shabbily furnished, with the 
breakfast things still on the table. One 
side of the room was formed by folding- 
doors, which stood partly open. 

Clement rose to meet her. 

“T wish I had not been foolish enough 
to write,” he began. ‘Don’t think mea 





brute, Brownie; but why will you not 
leave me to go my own way alone?” 

If only she could have left him alone! 
She would have scarcely wished for any- 
thing betier. Before replying, Brownie 
cast her eyes round the room in search of 
some trace of his companion; a hat, a 
jacket, a pair of small slippers — any- 
thing. 

But no such tell-tale object was to be 
detected ; moreover, the table was only 
laid for one. Just as she brought her 
eyes to meet those of Clement again, she 
heard footsteps behind the folding-doors ; 
and, rising abruptly, he went to close 
them. 

“T did not think you would break the 
promise you gave me, Clement,” she said, 
looking at him reproachfully. 

‘*T promised I would not enlist until 
after the fifth,” he answered. “I have 
not enlisted. To-day is the fourth, and I 
am still free.” 

“ Free!” she exclaimed, bitterly ; wishing 
to Heaven he had enlisted. 

“ Brownie,” he said, “you have not 
come to London on purpose to reproach 
me, have you?” 

“No, not to reproach you,” she answered. 
‘*T have come to beg one last favour from 
you. I want you to return with me to 
Middleton ; to stay there until Saturday 
morning. After that, I will not seek to 
hinder you any more ; for me, you may go 
wherever you choose,” 

There was a change in Brownie; but 
Clement tried in vain to discover what it 
was. Her manner had gained in dignity 
what it had lost in tenderness. 

“You ask too much,” he said. “ You 
do not know what your request means. 
No; I have made the wrench, I cannot go 
through it all again.” 
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He spoke so determinedly, that her 
heart sank, And where was her dignity 
now 3 

“Clement, you must come ; you ought 
to come. You do not know how IT have 
prayed and planned for your good. My 
prayers are auswered; my plans will be 
successful, if only you will come. I never 
meant to speak like this to you. I think 
—I think it is the hardest task I have had 
yet. For five months—it has seemed an 
age—I have lived only to serve you. I 
never intended to ask for any return; 
but is it generous to deny just this one 
request ?” 

Clement's eyes were wet with tears. 

“Very well,” he answered, turning his 
back upon her to hide their traces, “I 
must come, I suppose. Of course I can’t 
refuse when you put it like that.” 

She thanked him as though it were some 
great favour he had granted her, and then 
she became embarrassed. While she did 
not fear that he would disappoint her now, 
yet she dreaded the possible effect of Mrs. 
Oliver’s influence. Brownie wished to keep 
Clement by her side until the time came for 
the journey ; but it was plain she ought not 
to remain where she was. Now, whereas 
Clement, ever since her arrival, had looked 
as lugubrious as a man could look, by this 
time his face was lighted by its former 
cheerfulness. 

“T say, Brownie,” he exclaimed, with a 
lightness which struck her as revolting, 
‘“‘T shan’t offer to take you to see anything ; 
but you must want a meal, Look here, it 
is in your power to perform an act of real 
charity. I have agreed to place myself on 
your hands until Saturday; now suppose 
you trust yourself to me just for a few 
hours in return. We need not get back 
to Middleton until dinner-time. So there 
are several hours before us yet.” 

“What do you wish me to do?” she 
asked, astonished that even Clement, care- 
less as she knew him to be, could think of 
anything but the impending crisis in his 
fortunes. 

“T want you to see Mrs. Oliver——’ 

She was able to bear a great deal for 
hira—had she not already borne a great 
deal?—but this was too much. Clement 
must actually lack a moral sense altogether 
to try to force such an indignity upon 
her. 

“You insult me!” she cried, rising from 
her chair, and taking a step towards the 
door. 

“No, no; it is no insult, Brownie. You 





do not know Mrs, Oliver—nor her husband, 
If you did, you would pity rather than 
blame her. Don’t see her if you would 
rather not. She. is in a position to be con. 
demned by every one ; in leaving her hus- 
band’s house, she has committed what the 
world will calla sin. Oae kind word from 
a member of her own sex would be invalu- 
able just now. It is for you to decide 
whether you will speak it.” 

In common with most of us, Brownie 
had been taught to love her enemies, to 
help those who despitefully used her, 
Heaven knew that Mrs, Oliver was her 
enemy. This woman had come between 
her and her heart’s desire ; but yet, when 
she heard Clement’s words, she was inclined 
to relent. Not to forgive Mrs. Oliver ; 
that was impossible, But, in Brownie’s 
present overwrought condition of body 
and mind, she was liable to be easily 
carried away; at all times a creature of 
impulse, she was now doubly impulsive. 

It seemed that, for the time being, she 
was exalted ahove the ordinary conven- 
tionalities which cramp our souls, and, for 
a little while, she forgot the existence of 
self. 

‘‘T will see her, Clement.” 

“ That is more like you, Brownie. Now, 
sit down for a moment or two. I won’t 
keep you long.” 

Then, when she was alone, she repented 
herself, and her mind was filled with one 
great dread lest Clement should be present 
at the interview between herself and Mrs. 
Oliver. 

The minute or two became a minute or 
ten. What should she say to Mrs. Oliver ? 
Clement had spoken as though she needed 
consolation ; but this could hardly be the 
case. It must be countenance, rather than 
consolation, that Mrs. Oliver desired, and 
Brownie could not afford her that. 

Hearing footsteps approaching the door, 
she pressed her hands tightly against her 
throbbing head. She laughed bitterly. 
Was she expected to wish Mrs. Oliver 
joy ? 

Clement was whistling an air from the 
“Mikado.” To Brownie there seemed 
something almost fiendish in his light- 
heartedness. 

The handle turned ; he flang the door 
back just in his old, careless way. She felt 
as though she would faint; but not for 
the world would she betray such weakness 
before Mrs, Oliver. Nevertheless she was 
obliged to close her eyes for just one 
moment. 
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Upon opening them, she beheld Clement 
standing there, his hat on the back of his 
head, buttoning his glove as he finished 
his tune. 

‘Come along, Brownie. To-day we 
live, to-morrow we die, and ever after 
we're buried. A pity it isn’t always to- 
day! I will tell you what we are going 
to do. Programme.—Item: Luncheon. 
What do you say to the ‘Grand’?” 

“ But,” she murmured—“ Mrs, Oliver.” 

“All in good time,” he continued ; 
“ pleasure first, business afterwards. That 
has always been my motto, I’m afraid. I'll 
take you to her after you have had some- 
thing to eat.” 

At that moment Brownie saw the 
heavens open, The vision was too dazzling, 
and she did actually shrink backwards. 
Imagine what it meant to her—Mrs, Oliver 
was not with Clement ! 

She did not yet understand it all. But 
this she knew—that a miracle had been 
performed, and that, just as the blinding, 
darkening fog had cleared away since her 
arrival in Rochester Street, so also was the 
shadow removed from her life. 

“You will take me to her!” she began, 
before the full meaning of his words 
dawned upon her. 

“ To be sure ; after-—— 

Then his eyes met hers. These two 
understood one another easily, in spite of 
their many misunderstandings ; he stopped 
short, and an expression of the deepest 
reproach passed over his face. 

‘Great Heaven! what a villain you 
must think me, Brownie !” 

Her body was shaken by her sobs, her 
head was bowed to her knees; her tears 
fell fast. 

“There, don’t trouble yourself,” he said, 
sorry for her sorrow. ‘It is all in the 
day’s work. After all, what are the odds? 
Nothing can make any difference.” 

This was a matter of opinion. 

“Will you tell me all about it?” she 
asked, presently, ‘‘or—or is it impossible 
to forgive me, Clement ?” 

‘There is not much to tell,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘It was impossible for me to 
stay at Middleton. There is no need to 
go into that again. But Captain Oliver 
held a couple of bills of mine, and he had 
been pressing me for the money before my 
accident, 1 had a little cash, but not 
enough, so I couldn’t very well go away 
without seeing him. When I reached The 
Nook I at once saw that something was 
up. I insisted upon an interview with 
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Mrs. Oliver. She was packing her trunks, 
and I knew quite enough to guess the rest. 
I taxed her. I told her I knew she was 
going away with that villain Litton. She 
made a clean breast of it. He had told 
her that he must be at Eastwood on the 
fifth, to get some money. On the strength 
of this money they intended to make a 
bolt of it. But the row on Tuesday night 
brought matters to a crisis. Well, there 
was no time to lose, Litton was due in an 
hour. I told her she should not step out 
of the frying-pan into the fire in that way. 
I vowed I would stay till he came, and 
leave him without a whole bone in his 
body. At last she gave way, and, to make 
sure she should not change her mind, I 
brought her away there and then, deposit- 
ing her at her mother’s house in Gower 
Street. That is where I wanted to take 
you, Brownie. So we may as well maka a 
start.” 

Upon hearing this explanation, Brownie 
was inclined to praise Clement as extrava- 
gantly as she had lately blamed him. 
For, that she should have done him wrong, 
seemed beyond the course of nature. 

She longed to tell him of Anderson’s 
engagement to Maud; but, under the cir- 
cumstances, it appeared too much like an 
invitation to declare the love which she 
now knew that he felt for her; and after a 
little hesitation she followed him from the 
house, with her important secret still 
untold. 

They lunched at the Grand Hotel, then 
drove to Gower Street, where she saw Mrs, 
Oliver ; and ultimately reached Middleton 
at seven o’clock. 

“ You understand that you are to be at 
Eastwood at eight o’clock, punctually, to- 
morrow evening, Clement,” said Brownie, 
as they strolled homewards, not very 
quickly, 

“But,” he expostulated, “suppose you 
are unsuccessful after all, Brownie, where 
shall I be then ?” 

“T shall not be unsuccessful,” she pro- 
tested for the twentieth time. ‘ You may 
sleep happily to-night, Clement; it is the 
last night of your banishment, To-morrow 
will begin a new life for us.” 

He shook his head dismally, and they 
soon reached the gates leading to the 
house. 

“You must come right to the door,” she 
insisted ; and, anxious only to be with her 
as long as possible, he waited until it was 
opened. 

“Good night, Brownie,” he said, “I 
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little thought to wish it you in person 
when I got up this morning.” 

She hesitated, with her little hand still 
lying in his. Then suddenly she with- 
drew it, and darted a look towards the 
door, which stood wide open. 

“There is one small piece of news I 
have not told you, Clement; Mr. Ander- 
son ” he struck his boot against the 
pavement; he did not bless Anderson. 
‘*Mr. Anderson,” she continued, with 
another hasty glance towards the open 
door, “Mr. Anderson is engaged to 
Maud.” 

Clement was so taken aback that it was 
a moment or two before he could express 
his surprise in articulate language; and 
when he at length recovered the power of 
speech, there was no one to listen to him. 

Brownie had disappeared ; the door was 
shut, and, as he speedily ascertained, 
securely locked. 

Her words had given the lie to his 
firmest convictions, and their firat effect 
was to fill him with gladness. But 
presently, as he made his way to the 
“Black Bull,” to seek a lodging for the 
night, gladness gave place to a sorrow 
that was deep in proportion. For never, 
while this stigma rested upon his name, 
could he make Brownie his wife; and 
although he had consented to be at East- 
wood at eight o’clock on the following 
evening, he had done so only to gratify 
her, and without the least particle of hope 
that the visit could bring him anything 
but further annoyance and degradation. 





SHILLINGBURY SKETCHES. 
VANISHING TYPES.* 


No visitor to the country is likely to get 
through his holiday, nowadays, without 
hearing plenty of discourse concerning the 
evil case in which the British farmer at 
present finds himself; especially if, like 
me, he should have many old friends en- 
gaged in the struggle to make head against 
the perversity of the clerk of the weather, 
and the persistent fertility of those distant 
regions, which were formerly little more 
than vague geographical expressions, but 
have now been brought almost next door 
to us. 

Disaster has, indeed, fallen thick and 
fast on that class whose position seemed 
formerly—at least, to outsiders—to be 
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almost an ideal one ; and change has come |, 


with rapid steps. Types are constantly 
vanishing and constantly emerging. It is 
part of the scheme of Nature that they 


should, just as much a matter of course as 
the growth of grass in the spring and the |. 


fall of leaves in autumn. 

Samuel Dingley passes out of sight and 
into oblivion by the gradual operation of 
social forces ; but the crisis of the last ten 
or fifteen years, which his employers have 
had to face, has been something quite out 
of the ordinary course. Change has hurried 
on, like the raging flood of a broken dam, 
and, in many districts, the old type of the 
English farmer has been suddenly and 
ruthlessly swept away. He has gone 
under the flood, and new men with new 
ideas have risen in his place. 

It is generally admitted, I believe, that 
the agriculture of the leading English 
counties is the first in the world ; but even 
in the most advanced districts, the primary 
occupation of civilised man and the mother 
of the arts has been foliowed in very 
leisurely fashion compared with the stre- 
nuous application with which men have 
thrown themselves into other industrial 
callings. 

The wisdom of the father usually was 
found amply sufficient for the purposes of 
the son; the latter not feeling any un- 
comfortable curiosity to search for fresh 
methods which should make the earth 
yield a fuller increase. 

The enormous revolution wrought in 
manufacturing industries by the discovery 
of steam, affected agriculture very little at 
first. The steam-engine threshed out the 
corn-stacks in the place of the horse-power 
machine. At this point, steam halted for 
along time. It took many years to bring 
the steam-plough to anything like a prac- 
tical machine, and, even now, the area of 
land worked by these uncouth - looking 
monsters is infinitesimal. The power of 
steam was enlisted to forge anchors and 
make pins; to weave cloth and rip gigantic 
logs of timber into strips of ten to the inch; 
but the farmer went placidly along with his 
archaic ploughs and harrows. 

The scheming and striving of the crafts- 
man called into existence those gigantic 
midland and northern towns, and ten times 
more beef, and bread, and beer were 
needed ; so prices went up, and, though 
the times were always bad, the farmer 
managed to live better than his fathers 
had lived. He did not save much money, 
because, like everybody else, he had found 
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out how this and that—which his grand- 
father would have regarded as utter 
luxuries, or, more likely, would never have 
dreamt of at all—were necessities of life. 

The illimitable prairies of the West, the 
sun-baked plains of India, had not begun 
to pour forth wheat in inexhaustible 
supply ; nor had those fateful steamships, 
with their freezing-chambers, been planned 
to bring New Zzaland mutton fresh 
through the tropics to English markets. 

It was a melancholy experience—almost 
as tragical as the calling over the roll of 
a regiment after a bloody battle—when, 
one evening over our tobacco, I made 
enquiries of the friend, whose guest I was, 
as to who was now the tenant of this or 
that farm ; and what had happened to this 
or that farmer who had succumbed to ill- 
fortune, and was no longer seen at Shilling- 
bury Market. Very few farms there were 
which had not changed hands since I had 
bird’s-nested along the hedgerows, or fished 
for eels in the meadow ditches; and the 
men who now occupied them were of a 
totally different type. My old friend and 


playfellow, Arthur Suttaby, still muddled 
along, farming what passed as his own 


land ; but it was an open secret that the 
Martlebury Bank had a heavy mortgage 
on the place, and that Mr. Sattaby might 
find it very inconvenient if Joshua Gay 
should press for a settlement of that cross 
account of his for cattle sold, and hay and 
turnips bought. There was Thurgarsby, 
too, the largest farm in the district, where 
the Winwoods had been settled as tenants 
of Barabbas College, Cambridge, for 
several generations. Old Mr. Winwood 
I can just remember, a jolly, red-faced 
old gentleman, who always dressed in a 
blue coat with bright buttons, and drab 
breeches and gaiters and top-boots. George 
Winwood, his son, came after him, a tall, 
silent, reserved man, credited by his 
neighboura with overweening pride, and a 
desire to get made a magistrate and dine 
with the clergy. By way of a beginning 
he dropped all his father’s old friends—-a 
step which did not tend to make him 
popular—and some of the new friends he 
picked up, as the sequel will show, were 
not profitable ones. The old friends were 
rather unreasonable. They abused George 
Winwood because he dropped them, show- 
ing by this that they would have been 
glad of his company, and then changed their 
tone and abused him as a good-for-nothing 
stuck-up puppy, who would certainly end 
his days in a workhouse. 





This prophecy I hope may never be 
fulfilled. I found, however, that George 
Winwood was no longer master of Thur- 
garsby. After his marriage the nursery had 
filled rapidly ; and there had not been that 
corresponding depletion of the stables 
which prudence calls for in such cases. 
George hunted a good deal; hunted in 
pink, and the correctest form generally, 
just like the officers who brought their 
horses over by railway from Martlebury, 
and not semi-professionally, as so many 
farmers did, with the view of selling the 
promising young hunter they might be 
riding. He picked up several acquaint- 
ances in the hunting-field ; amongst others, 
that of Captain Absolon, a gentleman who 
had left the army for the more lucrative, 
if less dignified, calling of agent to the 
Marquis of Fulkshire. Captain Absolon 
was very keen on the subject of horse- 
breeding, and explained to Winwood how 
a man in his position, with such a grand 
range of pasture, might take it up, and 
get from his capital thus invested a return 
at least three times as great as from the 
old stick-in-the-mud system of sheep and 
cattle grazing. Talking t» George Win- 
wood on such a subject was simply 
preaching to the converted. Horses were 
his passion; and, after a little, these 
desultory conversations led up to a definite 
plan for a sort of informal partnership 
between the two in the new venture, 
Captain Absolon seemed the very man for 
the job, for he had a friend through whose 
hands all the pick of the blood-stock of 
England passed; and George Winwood 
was tremblingly anxious to set the scheme 
going, lest any one else should snap up the 
Captain as a partner. Mra. Winwood, a 
vain, silly little woman, so delicate that 
she was forced to spend most of her time 
on a sofa reading novels, was equally keen ; 
for, once intimately associated with Captain 
Absolon, they might hope to realise their 
ambition, and visit with the best. One 
day, after a lunch which had been served 
in the finest style, and in its details bore 
not the slightest resemblance to the early 
dinner it really was, the bargain was 
finally ratified ; and soon afterwards the 
Captain’s friend sent in some brood-mares, 
the pick of the pick of England, at prices 
which certainly made poor George open 
his eyes very wide indeed ; but the Captain 
assured him that, in a venture of this sort, 
the only safe plan was to buy the very 
best stock you could lay your hands on. 
He had had a large experience in such 
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matters, and ought to know. So George 
drew the cheques with hope in his breast, 
and sat down to wait for the three and 
fourfold interest which had been promised 
by his coadjutor. 

In course of time thera was a yard full 
of young horses, and then began the task 
of turning these into money. This, as 
every one knows who has had anything to 
do with the transfer of the noble animal in 
question, is an operation of great delicacy, 
and the margin between buying and sell- 
ing is a very big one, bigger by far than it 
is in the case of mining shares or blue 
china. Somehow, too, there seemed to be 
a dragging trade in horse- flesh, just as 
Winwood wanted to realise. Captain 
Absolon said he would get hold of some 
of the right sort of buyers, and bring them 
over. ‘You know, Winwood,” he said, 
“ it’s always best to put these chaps into a 
good humour before you begin to talk 
about business ; so, if I were you, I’d have 
a nice little lunch for ’em, and a bottle or 
two of fizz.” 

These buyers of the 1ight sort were 
always ready to lunch; but they did not 
always do business. The nice little 
luncheons were not given for nothing, and 
the search for a market for his stock often 
took Winwood away from Thurgarsby, 
and business on the farm at home did not 
go on any the better for these spells of 
absence. It is to be feared that, with all 
such incidental expenses as these entered 
in the cost of production, the horse-breeding 
account did not show the profits predicted. 
One buyer of the right sozi left behind 
him, in payment for the two best colts of 
the year, a worthless cheque, and got clean 
off to America with his plunder. Then it 
was that George first discovered how much 
better it would have been to have had 
drawn up a regular deed of partnership 
between himself and Captain Absolon, for 
the latter repudiated all liability for the 
mishap, and made merry over George’s 
simplicity in taking payment in any other 
form than gold or notes. This led to a 
tempora'y coolness, and Winwood more 
than once swore that he would have done 
with horse- breeding, and with Captain 
Absolon as well. But this resolution was 
easier sworn to than carried out, for there 
were certain transaction, on stamped paper, 
the settlement of which would have proved 
very inconvenient to poor Winwood if his 
account with Captain Absolon had to be 
adjasted. 

So a truce was patched up, and, in the 





course of the following year, a nephew of 
the Captain’s, a young man from London, 
named Lewis, came to Thurgarsby as a 
farming pupil. He was supposed to pay 
very handsomely for the very good enter- 
tainment he received ; but, however good 
the honorarium might have been, it was 
not good enough to enable George Win- 
wood to keep his head above water. The 
horse-breeding business and the stamped 
paper transactions had hit him hard, and 
the bad harvests and the fall in prices 
gave him the “coup de grace.” At fifty- 
five years of age, with an invalid wife, and 
seven children—not one of them earning a 
penny, or able to do so—he resigned his 
lease to Mr, Lewis, and retired to a little 
house in a back street in Martlebury on 
the wreck of his fortune, which yielded 
him at most a hundred and fifty pounds a 
ear. 

: And Harry Larkison, whose old white 
pony I used to borrow often during my 
holidays, had also gone under in the 
struggle. Eddlestone, Harry’s pretty farm- 
house, I found in the occupation of Mr. 
Lewis’s farm-bailiff ; for Mr. Lewis seemed 
to have money enough to take any number 
of farms; and, provided that he could get 
them on his own terms, he did not seem 
to be terrified by the fate promised to 
those who add field to field, and house to 
house. Harry Larkison and George Win- 
wood differed widely. There was no pride 
about Harry, no desire to rub shoulders 
with the gentry. His father had begun 
life as an agricultural labourer, rose to be 
a farm-bailiff, and in this office he became 
rich as his master grew poor, an occurrence 
by no means uncommon in the days in 
question. 

On his master’s death he gave up service 
aud lived at Eddlestone Farm, which then 
chanced to be vacant; but Harry, as long 
as his father lived, did not profit much from 
this rise in the family fortunes, for the old 
man, a saturnine old miser, kept the boy 
hard at work, and got more labour out of 
him than out of any other hand on the 
farm ; and it was not his fault that the 
young fellow did not sink into the conven- 
tional bucolic lout. But a fit soon carried 
him off, and then Harry bade farewell to 
the plough-tail, turned a cowshed into a 
riding-horse stable, bought a smart nag 
and a leash of greyhounds, and set to work 
to enjoy himself in proper style. 

Oa a market-day no young farmer came 
into Shillingbury so neat or so smartly 
dressed as Harry. He was a good-looking 
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fellow, with a frank, open, merry face ; 
light, curly hair; and a voice, the very 
sound of whivh would make even a hypo- 
chondriac feel better. Though his farm 
was a small one, Harry found it necessary 
to attend three markets a week, and, in 
the winter, every coursing party aud every 
meet of the East Fallowshire hounds 
within distance, 

The consequence of this altered system 
was that the labour bill at Eddlestone in- 
creased rapidly to something like double 
the figure it stood at in the old man’s 
time. The house was situated close to 
the main road, between Shillingbury and 
Martlebury, and it was wonderful what a 
number of people would give Harry a call 
in passing; most of them, I honestly 
believe, because they wished to see him 
and have half an hour’s chat with him, 
and with only a secondary interest in that 
brown sherry, or bottled ale, or cherry 
brandy which he never failed to bring 
out. 

Through the sixties Harry. managed to 
rub along fairly well. He was. not in the 


way to make his fortune; but this fact did 
not trouble him: Then came the agitation 
in the labour market, when Hodge showed 


that he had learnt the trick of the strike 
and meant to use it as well as Jack the 
grinder and Dick the weaver. Harry was 
one of the best masters in the district ; but 
this did not help him. His farm was 
selected for a trial strike, and his labourers 
were ordered to turn out just as the corn 
was ripe for the harvest, They demanded 
extra wages, though the crop was a light 
one, and Harry, who was as obstinate as a 
mule, swore that he would see them all in 
Hanover first. They did not go to 
Hanover, but hung about the lanes, in- 
timidating the scratch company of odd 
hands Harry had got together to make an 
ineffectual sort of beginning of harvest. 
At last the strikers gave in and went to 
work on their master’s terms; but ten 
days of golden weather had been lost, and 
more than half the crop lay ungathered in 
the fields during a drenching September. 
This was the first stroke ; others fell in 
rapid succession, and Harry was forced to 
follow his high-headed neighbour, at Thur- 
garsby, into retirement. Some old people 
of the village, who called to mind the 
questionable methods by which old Ben 
Larkison had gathered together his sub- 
stance, fell to moralising, and said it was 
jast what they had always expected, and 
that, after all, there was some truth in the 





saying, ‘‘ Badly got, badly go;” but to the 
more practical mind, it, seemed that if it 
had not been for J oseph Arch, and American 
wheat, and New Zealand mutton, poor 
Harry might have, perhaps, jogged on in 
his light-hearted, happy-go-lucky way, in 
spite of the original taint hanging to the 
paternal guineas, 

Harry Larkiesgn did not retire to the 
dreary idleness of a life in a dull country 
town. Had he done so, I tremble to think 
what his fate would have been. I fear he 
would have consumed his time, and his 
substance, and ruined his health, tippling 
with cattle-dealers and farmers, of the 
meaner sort, and trying to make believe 
that he was still one of them with, horses 
and acres of his own. Fortune did him a 
good turn at last. It happened, just. after 
he was forced to leave his farm, that the 
district surveyor of the highways decamped, 
carrying away with him a handsome sum 
out of the rates; and it occurred to the 
local authority that here was an excellent 
opportunity of keeping the wolf from the 
humble door of Harry’s new dwelling. It 
is to be feared that the committee of selec- 
tion did not canvass very narrowly hig 
qualifications for the post. Harry under- 
stood about as much of the theory and 
practice of road-making as he did of orchid- 
growing, and was quite as well fitted to 
audit the books of the Midland Railway, 
as he was to keep in order the rather com- 
plicated road-accounts of some two-and- 
thirty parishes; but he was such a good 
fellow, and everybody was so sorry for 
him, and, at least, he might be trusted not 
to make free with the public purse, as the 
last man had done; so he was elected to 
the post by an overwhelming majority, 
against several candidates with testimonials 
crediting them with skill sufficient to keep 
in order the Simplon Pass, or any other 
such roadway. The roadg about Shilling- 
bury were never first-rate, and, I can con- 
scientiously say, from recent personal 
experience, that, under Harry’s manage- 
ment, they are no worse than they for- 
merly were. No doubt Harry’s election 
was a, job of the deepest dye ; but if there 
is to be hereafter any forgiveness for those 
who perpetrate jobs, I pray that such for- 
giveness may be extended to that wrong- 
headed locai authority which made Harry 
Larkison a district surveyor of highways. 

The knell of the kindly, sauntering, 
happy-go-lucky system of farming, with 
which the present generation of country- 
born Englishmen are so familiar, has 
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sounded. Taken as a class, the men of the 
past are fitted neither by temperament nor 
training to adopt those new methods 
which must be taken up if Eogland is yet 
to “laugh with a harvest ;” if future gene- 
rations of Englishmen are to rear their 
muscle on home nutriment, and not on 
American beef and German beer. The 
contempt of the farmer of the old school 
for theoretical agriculture was something 
too deep for words. To him the contention 
that a man might learn anything about 
farming out of a book, was like holding out 
the reddest of rags to the most irate of 
bulls; and I can now fancy I can hear his 
pishing and pshawing anent the younger 
men, who were trying to understand some- 
thing about plant-nourishment, or laying 
out experimental plots for ascertaining the 
comparative merits of various kinds of 
manure. The manufacturer has always 
been on the look-out for processes to 
economise cost of production, and to 
increase the yield; but, somehow, the 
farmer has always regarded the men who 
have devoted their time and money to 
experiment as meddlesome know-nothings, 
or even as foes in disguise. But all this is 
rapidly changing, and the change must 
still go on. In a vast majority of cases 
the new order of things can only be 
initiated by new men, but here and 
there sharp-sighted, clever men have 
already realised the situation, and have 
not been afraid of spending money to 
convert their farms into meal and corn 
manufactories; and such as these have 
had their reward. They are the pioneers 
of the new agriculture; and they and 
others like them will in the future control 
the cultivation of our island ; that is if the 
laws of economy are to be consulted in 
agriculture as in manufactures. When 
Lancashire cottons and Yorkshire cloths 
are again produced by hand-looms, then 
we may expect to get the fruits of the 
earth cheaper and more abundant from that 
system of small holdings which is now in 
high favour as a cure for all the evils of 
the State with certain social and economic 
informers, many of whom would be puzzled 
to tell the difference between wheat and 
barley. 





GWEN’S PRINCE CHARMING. 
A COMPLETE STORY, 


* You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Gwendolen ! ” 





Mrs. Jobn Walters spoke with con- 
siderable emphasis ; but without producing 
avy Visible effect on the smiling face which 
Gwendolen turned to her from the 
window. 

‘“‘Ard why ought I to be ashamed of 
myself, Sylvia?” she replied, good- 
humouredly. ‘‘ When a person is very 
much bored in dull London lodgings, may 
not that person take her painting to the 
window and make a study of the bricks 
and mortar on the opposite side of the 
street? I assure you, Sylvia, that, when it 
is finished—if it ever is finished—it will 
be a most original thing in studies.” 

“T tell you, Gwen,” repeated Mrs. 
Walters—ignoring the explanation—“ that 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
You know you don’t care a bit to make a 


study of bricks and mortar any more than |, 


I do myself. You only want areal good 
excuse for standing there the whole morn- 
ing and looking across the street at the 
opposite house.” 

“T confess,” replied Gwen, with the 
same imperturbable smile, “ that you have 
fathomed my motive ; but I am not in the 
least ashamed of myself. You see, unless 
I were to dress up as a housemaid, I could 
not stand at the window for more than a 


quarter of an hour without some re- } 


spectable pretence. I think the ingenuity 
of mine reflects credit on my inventive 
powers; and I don’t really see,” she 
resumed after a pause, ‘why you should 
try to lecture me because I am interested 
in a handsome Prince Charming who lives 


over the way. A couple of years ago, | 


before you married, I guess you would 
have been capable of something quite as 
reprehensible. You were nineteen then, 
and I am barely twenty now. If you 
flirted, as you know you did r 

‘‘ That is neither here nor there, Gwen,” 
interrupted Mrs. Walters, with slightly 
heightened colour. 





always some one to keep me in order. I 


am not so particular with you as mother | 


and Aunt Lucy were with me,” 


“Mother and Aunt Lucy!” echoed } 


Gwen, contemptuously. ‘ You don’t mean 
to say you are going to take on the tone 
of a middle-aged woman? I wouldn’t be 
middle-aged just yet, if I were you. I 
thought at first, when I told you about 
Prince Charming across thé street, and 
how eagerly he watched us once or twice, 
that you were going to be quite as much 
amused by it as I am; when suddenly, for 


“T may have done | 
silly things in my time; but there was | 
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some inexplicable reason, you draw in 
your horns, and have a violent attack of 
propriety.” 

“Gwendolen,” said Mrs. Walters, “ you 
know quite well I did not encourage you. 
You know I have scarcely seen the 
man.” 

“Well, you had better come to the 
window and look at him now,” said Gwen, 
with the same unrofiled equanimity. “He 
is at the window for the twentieth time, 
I should think, Oh, dear”—and Gwen 
sighed — “to think that we are only 
separated by a few yards of street! 
How wide is a street, Sylvia? I haven’t 
a notion. What a pity there is no mutual 
friend who could bridge it over by an in- 
troduction !” 

“Gwen,” said Sylvia, making a sudden 
attempt to turn the conversation, “ don’t 
you think to-day we might go and buy 
those things I want for the drawing-room ? 
We have scarcely done any shopping 
yet.” 

“Shopping !” ejaculated Gwen; “ shop- 
ping has no interest left for me. What is 
the use of going to Liberty’s and choosing 
pretty things for a drawing-room in an 
out-of-the-way Cornish village, where no 
one knows one fashion from another? It 
is perfectly preposterous.” 

And Gwendolen heaved another sigh. 

“ Poor Gwen!” said Sylvia, looking at 
her sister with affectionate concern, “I’m 
afraid your life is rather a dull one just at 
present.” 

“You're afraid!” re-echoed Gwen. 
| “ Indeed, there is no doubt at all upon the 
subject. Nevertheless, I am not the person 
to be pitied most. I’m not absolutely 
obliged to live year out year in at Saint 
Pinnock, nor to come to these dull London 
lodgings. My lord and master # a dream 
of the future, a castle in the air, a lay 
figure on which to hang all my ideals ; not 
a grizzly-bearded personage, who buries 
you and himself at the remotest corner of 
} No-man’s-land, and who only comes to 
town to burrow in the library of the 
British Museum. No, you needn’t call me 
‘poor Gwen!’ it would be more to the 
] purpose if you called yourself ‘poor 
¥ Sylvia !’” 

“Really, Gwendolen——” began Mrs. 
Walters ; but her expostulation was nipped 
| in the bud. 

* Don’t interrupt me,” continued Gwen. 
“T have opened my lips now for the first 
time on this subject, and 1 mean to say 
one or two things before I close them. [ 





want to ask you a plain, straightforward 
question. Why did you marry Mr. 
Walters ?” 

“T married him,” replied Sylvia, with a 
ring of defiance in her voice, ‘‘ because he 
asked me to do so,” 

* And that,” replied Gwendolen, “ is not 
a reason worth giving. If any one had 
told me two years ago that Mr. Walters 
was going to ask you to marry him, I 
should have imagined you dropping him a 
curtsey, and refusing him in these words: 
‘Honoured sir, a woman, not to say a girl 
of nineteen, may not marry her grand- 
father, besides which, the chances of family 
jars will be much increased if I accept an 
offer from my aunt’s brother-in-law. Oh, 
Sylvia!” and here Gwen sighed once 
more. ‘I think you made a mistake. It 
has always seemed to me that you were 
not quite yourself when you accepted Mr. 
Walters. You might as well confess to 
your only sister that you consider you 
were a little over hasty.” 

“Gwen!” cried Sylvia, angrily, “ how 
dare you! Why should I regret what I 
did? You often say that you never saw 
any one so kind to his wife as Mr. Walters 
is to me. I only hope you may be as 
fortunate yourself when you realise your 
ideal. Moreover, mother approved of what 
I did. You know it was her great comfort 
on her deathbed to feel that I was pro- 
vided for, and that my husband’s house 
could be your home.” 

“That is begging the question,” rejoined 
Sylvia, obstinately. ‘I am not referring 
to Mr. Walters’s conduct since your 
marriage, but to your own before it. I 
merely want to hear the story of how, and 
why, you fell in love with your husband. 
His learning and his peaceful disposition 
are his most striking qualities, and you 
were not the girl to be fascinated by either 
one or the other.” 

“Love is not a matter of hard-and-fast 
rules,” replied Sylvia. ‘‘ People may fall 
in love without knowing why.” 

“T don’t think so, There must be some 
attraction. If I could see any for myself 
I should not ask you. For instance, if I 
bestowed my affections on our opposite 
neighbour, the reason would be self-evi- 
dent. I should need no justification.” 

“Shouldn't you? Well, I should think 
a young woman who handed her heart 
out of the window toa young man with 
whom she has never exchanged a word, 
would need a good deal of justification.” 

“ Nay,” said Gwen, smuing, ‘it would 
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just be love at first sight. Now let us 
suppose, for a moment, that Mr. Walters 
was like Prince Charming.” 

“T shall not suppose anything of the 
sort,” interrupted Mrs. Walters, with an 
angry flash. ‘“ Nor will I hear any more 
of this kind of talk. It is utterly pur- 
poseless, and shows very little conside- 
ration for my feelings.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Gwen, penitently, “if 
I have vexed you. It never seemed to me 
as if you could care what one said; but 
I will say no more about Mr. Walters, 
anyway. But there is one thing which I 
did want to say about Prince Charming— 
how I wish I knew his real name |—which 
is that I am sure I have seen him before. 
Does he strike you in the same light?” 

But Sylvia shook her head. 

“T’ve barely seen him now,” she said, 
bending over her work. ‘I caught sight 
of a smart young man ; but their name is 
legion, and they are all much alike.” 

‘I beg your pardon, Sylvia; but you 
are very much mistaken if you think 
our opposite neighbour is just a stereo- 
typed young man of fashiov. If you 


haven’t seen him before, 1’m sure I have— 


only seen him, you know; not made his 
acquaintance, I must try to remember 
where. We went knocking about so much 
in the old days that it is difficult to recall 
such things.” 

‘‘Gwendolen,” answered Mrs, Walters, 
trying to make her fair young face as 
severely matronly as she felt she ought to 
make it, “I must beg of you to talk no 
more of the young man who lives opposite. 
I tell you I wiil not countenance your 
trying to get up a flirtation across the 
street. I am seriously in earnest about it. 
If Mr. Walters knew he would be ex- 
tremely annoyed.” 

“Would he?” cried Gwen, demurely. 
“Well, if you tell him, mind you mention 
the fact that Prince Charming’s demon- 
strations have not gone beyond the limits 
of curiosity. He hasn’t done anything to 
which the primmest of people could raise 
an objection. He is merely almost a 
fixture at his window.” 

And then Miss Gwendolen Rivers went 
back to her easel, and Mrs, Walters then 
began to look deeply engrossed in the 
shading of her embroidery silks; but it 
was a long time before she could decide 
whether she was looking at terra-cotta or 
cardinal red. Perhaps Gwen monopolised 
too much of the scant allowance of London 
daylight. 





“Sylvia,” said Gwen that night, as they 
went to their rooms, ‘‘just come in here 
for a moment. I’ve thought it all ont 
about Prince Charming. I’ve been puzzling 
over it all the evening. Didn’t you notice 
how quiet I was? Now don’t look im- 
patient; you must listen. It’s quite 
interesting, and there is nothing to scold 
me for.” 

“Well, Gwen, to speak frankly, I am 
quite tired of this romancing about our 
opposite neighbour. You talk of nothing 
else.” 

“There’s nothing else half so interesting 
to talk of,” retorted saucy Gwen. “ You 
pretend to be bored just to tease me. But 
you will jast listen to this. Do you 
remember going to Boulogne with mother? } 
Let me see; it was two years ago last 
June. I was at school at Mias Parkinson’s, 
and I was so jealous of your having such a 
nice jaunt, Then mother wrote to say that 
Boulogne didn’t agree with you at all, and 
that you were going with Aunt Lucy down 
into Cornwall, and that I could come to be 
with her instead of you. I thought it was 
awfal fan, though it seemed a pity you 
had knocked up, and couldn’t stay on and 
have your share of it. That was when and 
where I saw Prince Charming; he was 
staying at Boulogne, too, and we used to 
see him at the Etablissement. He was not 
quite so handsome then as he is now ; but 
1 took the greatest interest in him. I even 
have remembered his name. It is Harvey 
Ferrier. We did not know him. Mother 
had one of her prejudices against him, 
so you would not have known him either; 
bat perhaps you noticed him somewhere 
about. Do you remember?” 

P Me really can’t tell you; perhaps I 
id. ? 

‘No wonder you can’t recollect,” laughed 
Gwendolen, ‘‘considering you went straight 
off to Saint Pinnock, and bewitched that 
confirmed old bachelor, Mr, Walters. I 
think, myself, it would have been more 
romantic to have stayed on at Boulogne 
and have bewitched Prince Charming.” 

Mrs. Walters suppressed a yawn, and 
then got up from the easy-chair. 

“So now you are satisfied,” she said, 
kissing her sister. ‘Good night; I am 
going to bed.” 

“Good night, dear. You look very 
pale and tired. London doesn’t suit you. 
Make haste and get to rest.” ; 

But when Sylvia had lain down she did 
not go to sleep. She buried her face in 
her pillow and cried quietly until the 
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September dawn was struggling in through 
the chink of the shutters. 


“Miss Rivers, sir? Yes, sir. She is 
staying with Mr. and Mrs. Walters—first- 
floor front. Shall I take up your card, 
sir?” 

The name on the card was Harvey 
Ferrier, Southdownshire Regiment; and 
Prince Charming, who had handed it to 
the lodging-house boy in buttons, found 
himeelf followimg ‘boy and card up the 
stairs to the first-floor front with a heart 
beating so loud and faat that he could not 
hear the sound of his own feet as ‘he went. 
When the door of the drawing-room was 
opened, he found ‘himself in the presence 
of a middle-aged man with a kind, grave 
face, looking out from ‘under a shock of 
grizzled hair, and whose whole appearance 
formed the strongest contrast with that of 
his visitor. 

Prince Charming looked a little puzzled. 
So did Mr. Walters. The name on the 
card suggested nothing at all to the man 
of letters. He bowed to his caller, and 


asked him to sit down. 
“T beg your pardon, sir,” began Prince 
Charming. 


“‘T took the liberty of send- 
ing up the card you held to Miss Rivers.” 

Mr. Walters glanced again from the 
visitor to his card; but he still looked 
puzzled, 

** Miss Rivers,” he said, slowly, at last, 
“is staying here under my care. She is a 
very near connection of mine—in fact, Mr. 
Ferrier——” 

“T see,” broke in Mr. Ferrier, hurriedly 
—‘‘T see. Of course, if that is the case, I 
must ask you to be so kind as to listen to 
me while I explain the reason of my visit. 
Perhaps it will be better that I should 
have seen you first, as I am aware I am 
doing something a little startling.” 

Mr. Walters bowed again. His manner 
was solemn, but not unkindly, and his 
visitor was far too sanguine to be easily 
repelled. 

“T will not make any unnecessary pre- 
amble,” said Prince Cherming ; ‘I am not 
clever at beating about the bush. It is 
just this, About two years ago, at Boulogne, 
where Miss Rivers was staying with her 
— I fell desperately in love with 

er——” 

“ Just when I fell in love with Sylvia,” 
mused Mr. Walters; and he felt very 
sympathetic, 

“T was horribly badly off,” pursued 
Prince Charming, “20 Lady Rivers thought 


I ected dishonourably in telling -her 


fool of myself. The fact was, we were both 

80 fond of one another, and so unhappy.” 
“Poor young things !” said Mr. Walters, 

feelingly ; then, as he thought of light- 


has got over it wonderfully.” 


Obarming. 


and hoping for ‘her.” 


smile. “But if you could not afford ‘to 


renewing your courtship now ¢” 


sturdily, “I amin a better position now ; I 


for love of her. I have a good appomt- 
ment at Chatham. Lady Rivers conld no 
longer refuse me on the grounds she 
formerly urged. I had, in spite of all my 
efforts, quite lost sight of Miss Rivers, 
until I saw her by chance here. May I 
beg of you to put me in communication 
with Lady Rivers at once?” 

“‘Lady Rivers,” answered Mr. Walters, 
“is dead. The young lady is now my 
ward ; but in this matter I shall use no 
coercive authority. It will rest, no doubt 
greatly to your satisfaction, entirely with 
her to give you your answer.” 

Ferrier rose, trembling with unexpected 
delight, and held out his hand to the man 
who spoke such words of comfort. 

“She is in the next room,” went on 
Mr. Walters, kindly. “I will call her.” 

‘No, no,” interposed Prince Charming, 
hastily. “If you would kindly allow me 
to call her myself. She has seen me 
across the street. The surprise will not 
come upon her with too much of a shock.” 


obligingly. ‘Open the folding door, draw 
back the portiére, and you will find her.” 


back, and walked to the window, that he 


lover's welcome back to giddy-headed, 
good-hearted Gwendolen. 





daughter ‘the state of my feelings. She | 
was excessively angry, and I mate a-great | 


hearted ‘Gwendolen, he added: * But ‘she | 


“‘Oatwardly, perhaps,” replied Prinve | 
“T thought myself, when 1 ' 
caught sight of ‘her from the house oppo- | 
site, where I am just now in rooms, ‘that | 
she looked much older, and more worn. ; 
But maybe the distance deceived ‘me. | 
However, I am sure she will not have for. ' 
gotten. Look at me; you wouldn’t thidk | 
I ‘have suffered ‘serious hheart troubles. | 
Yet Ihave never left off thinking of ‘her, | 


“Really,” said Mr. Walters, with a serions | 
marry then, is it any use your thinking of 
‘Yes, sir, cortainly,” replied Ferrier, | 


have got-out of all my difficulties; I’ve settled ' 
down into beirg the steadiest of men—all 


“By all means,” said Mr, Walters, ' 


Meanwhile, he obligingly turned his | 


might not be in the way of this constant ' 


+ 
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Then Ferrier went to the door, and, 
opening it softly, called in a tone scarcely 
above a whisper : 

“Sylvia! Sylvia!” There was a lady 
painting at an casel, but she did not 
answer. “ Sylvia, darling, don’t you see I 
have come back to you?” 

This did not reach Mr. Walters’ ears. 
But he did hear a bitter cry, as if of pain, 
and then a sound of stifled sobs ; it was a 
strange greeting to pass between long- 
severed, «till-hopeful lovers. 

He stood patiently drumming on the 
window for a while, until he heard a hasty 
rush of feet across the landing and down 
the stairs. The heavy front door opened 
with a jerk and closed with a bang, and he 
saw his late visitor, with a pale, siricken 
face, hurry across the street and enter the 
house opposite. Then he thought the best 
thing he could do was to take his hat and 
go to the British Museum without dis- 
turbing the ladies, 

“Tm so extremely sorry,” he said that 
evening, at dinner, glancing from his 
wife, who had evidently been crying, 
to Gwen, who was quieter than usual, “I’m 
really very sorry that Gwen had not a 
kinder welcome to give to her old friend. 
He seemed to me a good sort of man, and 
I was wuch interested in what he told me 
of his love-story. He was so sure you 
would be glad to see him. Can’t you 
think it over a little, Gwen, and give him 
a different answer to-morrow? I really 
liked him. I’d go and call on him with 
pleasure, Shall I, Gwen? Will you not 
let him come again, Gwen 7” 

“He didn’t come for Gwen at all,” 
sobbed out Sylvia, desperately. ‘I ought 
to have told you about it, only I didn’t 
like to. Gwen wouldn’t have thrown him 
over if she had made all the promises I did.” 

Mr. Walters looked again from Sylvia to 
Gwen, and from Gwen to Sylvia. 

‘How terribly sad!” he murmured. 
“ Perhaps she regrets,” 

“Perhaps she does,” said Gwen; “ but 
it is a great deal worse for Prince 
Charming. Poor Prince Charming !” 





PRESTON TOWER. 


By the fertile Lothian Links, 

Grey stands Preston Tower ; 

All around the massive hold, 

Wheat fields flaunt their living gold ; 
Barley waves her gilded green, 
Scarlet poppies flash between, 

Purple clover calls the bees 

Floating on the perfumed breeze ; 
While, in the shine and in the shower, 
‘Stedfast stands old Preston Tower. 





Far away the Pentland Hills 

Watch old Preston Tower ; 

Mark their line against the sky 
Where the shadows flit and fly ; 
Close below, the waves of Forth 
Crisp and toss, as from the north 
The wild winds come sweeping down 
O’er King Arthur’s guarded town ; 
Careless of their angry power, 
Stedfast stands dd Founen Tower. 


So, in years long passed away, 

Grey stood Preston Tower ; 

When in royal Holyrood 

The clans around the Stuart stood, 

When loud the maddening pibroch rang, 
*Mid tramp of horse and broadsword clang, 
While tartans waved and trumpets blew, 
And hope was springing, ever new, 

While bold Prince Charlie led his power 
Gallantly by Preston Tower. 


On the gay, triumphant march, 
Looked old Preston Tower ; 

Heard the clangour of the fray 

Die in victor shouts away ; 

Saw the Southrons’ headlong flight 
From the Stuart and his right ; 
Heard re-echoing free and far, 

The loud acclaim of Scotland’s war ; 
Saw the white rose flaunt her flower 
Fearlessly by Preston Tower. 


Oh the triumph, brief and bright! 
Did old Preston Tower 

Hear the wail of rout and loss, 
Sounding from Dumrossie Moss? 

Of Scotland's best to prison borne— 
Her Prince a fugitive forlorn— 

Her noblest blood on scaffold shed— 
Her proudest, captive, lost, or dead? 
Did old Scotland’s darkest hour 
Cast its gloom on Preston Tower? 


Nay, the ramparts, firm and grey, 

Of old Preston Tower, 

Wall and buttress changeless stand, 
Pride and beacon of the land ; 

Silent witness of her glories, 

Silent record of her stories ; 

Of Border feats of Ker and Scott, 
And many a hero, long forgot ; 
Supreme ’mid work of time and hour, 
Stedfast stands old Preston Tower. 
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HARKING back to Wych, the usual road 
to Corfe Castle lies straight across the 
heath, from the ferry, with the crumbling 
towers of the grand old ivy-clad castle 
crowning its smooth, green hill, full in 
view nearly every step of the way. Nota 
living soul will be seen when crossing the 
heath by the deep old rut track, bordered 
with short, fine turf, that was perhaps first 
cut by the lumbering wheels of Roman 
chariots. The face of the rolling heath is em- 
broidered with deep lilac heather, whose 
firm interlacing roots are so valuable for 
fue], and cause the surface to be so well 
drained. Pink heath and bee orchis peep 
out here and there; but the growth of all 
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green herbage is sparse. During the last 
twenty years many sturdy little wind-sown 
pines have cropped up, and will, in the 
future, clothe the now bare and unsheltered 
waste, 

After crossing the heath, a turn off to the 
left leads to Bushey, separating the first 
cultivated ground won from the waste by a 
turf-bank, clothed and mantled with strong 
growths of Blechnum and Poly podium 
fern. Here you are invariably assaulted by 
several pairs of peewits, who have evi- 
dently been brought up with a very bad 
opinion of mankind in general, circling 
round and round, with piercing cries and 
distressed mien, as if entreating mercy for 
their tender young ones among the damp 
reeds. 

A turn to the right, at the end of 
Wych Heath, leads by a deep-rutied 
waggon-way, sometimes altogether digap- 
pearing in the heather and bracken, to 
Sharford Bridge, over the Corfe River, 
anciently called Wychewater, and ono of 
the boundaries of the Liberty of Corfe. It 
is here only a sedge and rush-choked 
stream, grown up with alder and strong 
yellow flags. 

Beyond this is Scotland, a bare and un- 
productive waste, crossed by the iron-road 
to Slape and Middlebere. 

After passing these turnings, well-kept 
fields succeed, save where the vast thrown- 
up mounds of Thrasher’s Hole clay pits, 
long worked out, disfigure the landscape, 
soon to be lost sight of, however, on enter- 
ing a most lovely, secluded, high-banked 
lane, luxuriant with ferns and tall fox- 
glove. Down at the bottom, a clear spring 
crosses the road by the cottage, and there 
the footpath clings to the hedge, looking 
down upon the narrow waggon-track far 
beneath you. Here signs of fine white 
china clay crop out of the bank, that will 
inevitably, in years to come, make a howl- 
ing wilderness of even this lovely, se- 
questered spot. 

Crossing the hard, chalky road by-and-by, 
a stile leads through a steep field, skirting 
the slope of Challow Hill, from whence is 
obtained a lovely view of Corfe Castle 
village, nestling in the deep hollow ; every 
building in the dear old place of fresh 
grey Purbeck stone, unstained by time or 
smoke, though nearly all are built of the 
very stones rolled down the hill from the 
Castle, when the fine old fortress, that had 
successfully withstood so many sieges, was 
treacherously surrendered and blown up 
by the Parliamentary forcesin 1645. But, 





en 


just when the view is finest, further pro- 
gress is, alas! stopped by the railway cut- 
ting, which has pierced this side of Challow 
Hill through metal-like rock of extra- 
ordinary hardness. A right of way existed 
here from time immemorial, to preserve 
which, the railway waz bound to throw a 
foot-bridge across the line. The matter, 
however, was not mooted while yet within 
the limit of time, and the right of way is 
lost for ever. 

Corfe Castle, and as much of the pro- 
perty hereabouts not owned either by 
Lord Eldon or Mr. Calcraft, belongs to Mr. 
Bankes of Kingston Lacey, a descendant of 
the brave Lady Bankes who herself so 
valiantly and successfully defended it 
against the Parliamentary troops with the 
help of her daughters, women servants, and 
five soldiers, by means of hot stones and 
burning embers cast down among the be- 
siegers, who had previously surprised and 
taken the town under cover of a dense sea 
fog that had rolled up the valley from Swan- 
age and concealed their movements. The 
sturdy old ruin, which is only allowed to be 
entered of late years on payment of toll, is 
mended, when time and weather assail 
it, with greatest care ; the splendid herring- 
bone masonry testifies to the durability of 
the stone; and the mortar, locally termed 
bur,* is even harder than the stone, and 
also bears its silent witness to the faithful 
building of the Normans, There is but one 
nice old stone house of any pretension in 
Corfe ; even the Rectory is some distance off, 
on the road to Creech Knowle, The cot- 
tages are neat,substantial,and comparatively 
modern. The oldest inn, the ‘‘ Greyhound,” 
appears to be of a date very much earlier 
than the figures, 1733, engraved on its 
heavy, overhanging porch. The church is 
a most interesting old building, well worth 
a visit. However useful to the present 
generation, one resents the presence of a 
particularly smart new railway-station at 
Corfe, with W. H. Smith’s bookstalls, and 
all the newest publications, as an unwar- 
rantable intrusion. The rooks at home in 
the castle-keep certainly do, for they never 
see a train speed by to Swanage or 
Wareham without expressing anger deep 
and loud. Corfe is still governed like 
a feudal town in the Middle Ages, though 
it bas sturdily withstood the brunt of many 
a serious siege against its ancient liberties. 
From Challow Hill the Lord of Remp- 
stone frowns down upon Corfe, and defies 








* “ History of Corfe Castle.” Bond. 
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all changes and chances of this mortal life, 
looking afar over the roofs and chimneys 
of the quiet town to the rival Lord of 
Encombe on the higher down beyond, 
whose lovely church of Kingston well 
repays a walk from Corfe. 

Returning over the heath to the yacht at 
Wych Ferry, and gazing from a dry, sandy 
summit towards Wareham, the old legends 
of a thousand years gone by come clearly 
to mind. This heath of Wych, together 
with Middlebere, Slape, and Stoborough, 
constituted the Royal Chase of Wareham. 
It was this now lonely expanse of which the 
poor young King Edward—confined in the 
monastic seclusion of the Castle at 
Wareham, under the stern though faithful 
care of Archbishop Dunstan—thought with 
deep longing as an Eden upon earth. “I 
would fain hunt the deer in my Royal 
Chase of Wareham,”* ssid the poor 
young creature of fourteen, tired to death 
of solitude, tasks, and the good Abbots, 
and longing for the society of his gay 
young half-brother Ethelred, then at Corfe 
with his mother. Mr. Bond, in his curious 


and authentic bictory of Corfe, relates that 
after being treacherously stabbed by order 


of Elfrida at the Castle gate, Edward fell, 
and was dragged by his frightened horse, 
plunging and thundering over the draw- 
bridge, for some little distance. There the 
horse stopped, and the poor, battered 
corpse was then conveyed to the cottage of 
a blind woman hard by. On this spot, 
where the body was concealed the night 
after the murder, a small chapel, dedicated 
to Saint Edward, was erected, and was 
probably on the site of the present parish 
church dedicated to Saint Edward the 
Martyr. The same authority, Mr. Bond, 
says that “the body was next day buried 
in a secret and marshy place, known to 
this day as Saint Edward’s Fountain, 
situated at the foot of the Castle hill, and 
still held in high estimation for the cure 
of weak eyes.” A railway viaduct and 
the nice old grey stone bridge still 
known as Saint Edward’s Bridge, span the 
Corfe River here ; its banks choked with 
reeds, bulrushes, and tall yellow flag, are 
certainly marshy ; but the spot must have 
been much more overgrown with trees, to 
be secluded enough for a secret burial- 

e. Tradition, says Mr. Bond, relates 
that ‘when search was made for the body, 
its place of sepulchre was discovered by a 
pillar of fire that illuminated the spot.” 


* Strickland’s ‘‘ Historical Tales.” 








Much ecience is not required to know that 
the gases rising from a hastily-interred 
and coffinless corpse in a wet place, would 
quite account for the lights seen. The 
remains were afterwards buried at Ware. 
ham, and at last were allowed to rest in 
peaceat Shaftesbury. Oldchroniclessay that 
good Archbishop Danstan saw his precious 
charge go forth for the last time, accom- 
panied by a gay cavalcade of light-hearted 
youth, to hunt in the Royal Chase. “ With 
tears of anguish and apprehension of 
coming il], the austere man folded the 
delicate, loving boy, who might have made 
a great and glorious King, in his arms, 
and said, ‘Thou goest, Edward, like a 
foolish bird from beneath its mother’s 
wing ere it be fully fledged for flight. 
God grant that thou escape the serpent’s 
jaws that are even now expanded to 
devour thee.’ ” * 

Oa this lonely waste—only broken oc- 
casionally, and quite of late years, by small 
coverts enclosed with stout, turfy walls, 
where forest glades once teemed with oak 
and wych-elm—little firs lead a precarious 
existence : now threatened with fire, now 
cropped by the browsing cattle. Where 
the graceful deer once fled down leafy aisles 
of overarching wych-elm—their gaunt, bare 
arms stretching leafless and branchlees 
towards the sky —a few rough staring- 
coated stirks pick up a scanty living among 
the turf, bracken, heather, and furze. Us- 
accustomed to man, they turn a surly, 
unfriendly eye on the wayfarer as he 
passes, 

Where hawk and heron fought and bled 
in the days gone by for the sport of 
others, a solitary heron prancing over great 
sheets of shallow water has it all her own 
way, her whilom enemy vanquished and 
gone. Nothing but the voice of Nature 
breaks the silence of this desolate spot. 
Yet, in all the wide world, no sweeter, 
purer, more healthful place exists than 
Wych Heath. Fortunately, as yet, the 
clay works have not yet invaded the heath. 
Thrasher’s pits have been worked out more 
than forty years ago; but at Norden, near 
Corfe, the workings have of late crept up 
to Arfilcet Mill, turned by the waters of 
Corfe River, which, not long aga, was quite 
isolated. 

While pondering on all the old-world 
memories of a thousand years gone by, @ 
we tramp homewards, the farm and ferry 
have been steadily in sight for some time. 





* Strickland’s *‘ Historical Tales.” 
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Embarking in our boat we reach the ship, 
and are welcomed by an appetising odour 
as of roast chicken and bread-sauce, with 
several et ceteras, cleverly prepared by 
Bill, after which we sit on deck and rest 
from our labours. 

To Corfe and back, straight over the 
heath, is six miles, added to considerably 
by divers chases after ferns, flowers, and 
views. 

“What do you do with yourselves when 
you are away at Poole and Wych?” is a 
question invariably addressed to us on our 
return, Mauch difficulty is always experi- 
enced in making a suitable and satisfactory 
reply. What do people in general know 
about the infinite rest and pleasure it is to 
be away with a beloved companion alone 
with Nature, and yet not to be in the con- 
dition of castaways in the desert? On the 
contrary, we fare better and more to our 
taste than at any other time. Cream, eggs, 
butter, milk, chickens, ducks, and vege- 
tables are forthcoming at either Arne, or 
Wych Ferry. No such thick, sweet cream 
is obtainable at any other of our haunts; 
and no auch delicious bread is to be got 
anywhere as that supplied by Cole, at 
Poole. Meat, also, is good and cheap. 

These last are brought back in the 
market basket by whoever goes to Poole 
in the “‘kelpie” for our letters and papers; 
and, supplemented by a good sea stock of 
Rédel’s excellent Bordeaux soups and 
‘‘paté de foie gras,” we are never quite des- 
titute. 

Then Bill can be trusted to roast a 
chicken and make an “omelette aux fines 
herbes,” quite to the satisfaction of even so 
“difficile” a personage as the “ head of 
the family ;” added to which the sweet, 
keen, pure air gives one an appetite, and 
sound sleep—what more can a reasonable 
creature want 4 

“Of course you have seen the famous 
clay-pits and the ultramarine blue works in 
Poole Harbour ?” is next demanded of us. 
At last, quite ashamed of having to ac- 
knowledge that we know nothing about 
the clay, except seeing it towed down to 
Poole in barges, we filled up with eggs, 
butter, and cream one morning, unmoored 
from our posts at Wych Ferry, and, escap- 
ing the traps laid for the unwary, in the 
shape of booms far removed from the real 
points, ran down past Shipstall, circum- 
ae Branksea, and entered the South 

eep. 

_ Several years had passed since last visit- 
Ing this side ; but, owing to much foreign 





traffic, brought by the increasing output of 
clay at Goathorn, this tortuous and shallow 
channel is well marked. 

Two white schooner yachts lay at anchor 
in South Deep, wash clothes, bath towels, 
flannels, and other paraphernalia in the 
rigging showing that, like ourselves, they 
were real floating homes, with the family, 
babies and all, on board. We brought-up 
close to Goathorn Quay, and anchored 
near the German schooner “ Annette,” 
shipping clay for Hamburg. 

Taking our luncheon in a basket, a small 
lug-sail was hoisted in the “kelpie,” the 
largest of our boats, measuring eight feet 
by three feet, and we circumnavigated 
Ower Bay, without, however, seeing the 
ghost of a landing-place anywhere. Find- 
ing absolutely no hospitality, we sailed 
up the next arm, to Redhorn Quay, and, 
landing, walked over the heath, inspecting 
with much interest Carlew Cottage, just 
built for Mr. Baillie-Hamilton in, I suppose, 
the loneliest spot in England. The cottage 
is well sheltered by the cliff, and a sturdy 
little plantation of Austrian pines, with 
lovely views of Old Harry, Studland, Poole 
Bar, and the “little sea” from the front 
windows. 

Here the abstrusest problems may be 
thought out, when wandering over the 
heath by narrow sheep-tracks, without a 
possibility of intrusion ; unless, indeed, one 
of the shaggy little stirks, in a semi-wild 
state, may unfortunately take a dislike to 
you and resent the impertinence of your 
appearance. 

Skirting some newly enclosed land 
where the crops of the future are to grow, 
and in the black, damp ditches whereof 
thousands of great, strong, woody plants 
of ‘‘Osmunda Regalis” fern flourish as in 
the tropics, the quiet little village of 
Studland can be reached. 

On this occasion we had the clay-pits to 
visit ; so, re-embarking, we pulled round to 
Goathorn Quay again, where it is evi- 
dently intended no one shall land—not 
the scantest accommodation for getting 
ashore being provided except over the clay 
vessels, 

This is a nice, quiet anchorage, and 
vegetables may be purchased at the cottage ; 
but no milk or cream at any price, and 
no water nearer than a mile and a half. 
Landing on Goathorn Quay after great 
exertions, we followed the line of rails 
through a lovely fic-wood. When half- 
way through, in the loneliest place, we 
came to a shallow pool, where apparently 
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a dreadful murder had recently been 
committed. The water was of a dark 
blood-red ; but, curiously enough, was only 
caused by the earth, through which the 
drainage had soaked, being of exactly the 
same formation and colour as the Alum 
Bay sand cliffs in the Isle of Wight. A 
stratum had just cropped up in this spot, 
all around being of the usual ground tint. 
A walk of a mile and a half brought us to 
the offices, deydt, and cluster of houses 
tenanted by the clay-workers and their 
families, Here the welcome shade of the 
fir-wood came to an end, and the next 
half-mile lay between great, hot, dazzling 
banks of white clay, “ weathering,” or 
thrown aside, till the end of the workings 
in Goathorn Pit is arrived at. The land 
is all Rempstone property, leased by Mr. 
Pinhey of Nordon, who employs a large 
number of men. The spade used for 
digging is something like a graft, but flat 
in the blade, and has a long, tapered handle. 
It is ‘jumped ” up and down, cutting neat 
square slabs out of a perpendicular wall of 
clay, generally about the consistency of 
new cheese, The spade weighs twenty- 


eight pounds, and costs twenty-four 


shillings. These men, a stalwart, indepen- 
dent race, peculiar to the Isle of Purbeck, 
get one shilling and a halfpenny per yard ; 
but three shillings a day is only earned 
after great toil. Their clothes, faces, and 
hair are powdered with fiae white dust ; 
but it does not appear to be unwholesome, 
as they are exceptionally fine men. There 
| are three layers of clay, one above the other, 
the line of demarkation being pretty sharp. 
| The upper layer, next to the surface, is dark 
grey, and useless ; then comes a lighter silver 
grey, called London clay; lowest of all 
lies the fine white pottery-clay, which, after 
being dug, is piled into great heaps along 
the line, and left exposed for three years, 
when it all crumbles, and is then shipped 
to home or foreign ports. Great quantities 
of useless material have first to be dag out 
in this costly manner before the London 
clay, which is used for drain-pipes and 
tiles, is arrived at, so they fill up the 
worked out holes with refuse as they go 
on ; it is exactly Jike shot-drill in a prison. 
The first layer of dark, greenish-brown 
clay next to the surface is useless, on 
account of the quantity of what are locally 
termed “mundicks” it contains, which 
appear to be a sort of iron slag, and look 
like old nails, small rusty bolts, and little 
fat bits of fused metal. The best white 
clay is extremely tenacious, the spade 





requiring to be wetted several times before 
getting out a spit; and its weight is 
something tremendous, making the work 
most exhausting. The Staffordshire 
potteries consume immense quantities ; 
Germany takes thousands of tons a year, 
and Sweden is a good customer; the ex- 
ports of clay from Poole being more than 
seventy thousand tons annually. The 
component parts of Poole clay are silica, 
alumina, and earth. Burnt bones, turned 
into phosphate of lime, together with clay 
and decomposed flint, are said to be the 
materials of which fine china is made, 
The coarser London clay is consumed in 
great quantities at the Hamworthy Pottery 
Works, Poole, in the manufacture of drain- 
pipes, etc. 

No more desolate sight exists in the 
world than a worked-out clay-pit. (Giant 
heaps of sticky refuse are thrown up on 
one side, draining down into deep, open, 
cavernous holes, sodden and noisome with 
green, stagnant water. The earth having 
been rifled of its rich treasures, a pitiable 
ecene of desolation is left, quite spoiling 
the face of the country near it. A few, 
very few, stunted shrubs, tufts of rank 
sedge-grass, rushes, coarse heather, moss, 
and unwholesome fungi, strive in vain, 
even after the passage of half a century, 
to cover with a sparse mantle of grey- 
green the gruesome, suicidal - prompting 
spots, resembling extinct volcanoes, left 
by the clay-workers. No flower ever 
blooms to cheer the waste, and any species: 
of vegetation seems to shrink from grow- 
ing upon these foul heaps. Perhaps, in 
years to come, when our island becomes 
yet more thickly populated, the clay 
mounds will be smoothed anew, and sweet, 
short green turf again be cropped by 
remote descendants of the South Down 
sheep, which now dot the swelling uplands 
of Nine Barrow Down, from Corfe to the 
sea at Studland. 

Besides the iron road conveying the 
clay dug at Goathorn Pit direct to the 
ships at the quay—thus saving all the 
transhipment in and out of barges—another 
line of rails takes the Nordon clay, dug 
near Corfe, across to Middlebere, where 
it is stored; a third line conveys that 
particularly fine clay dug at Furzobrook, 
near Creech, away to Ridge, in the Ware- 
ham Channel, from thence, by barge, to 
Poole Quay, and by schooner to Runcorn 
(for Stoffordshire). These are at present 
the only pits worked hereabouts, 

Our visit achieved, we sailed round to 
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Poole with the morning tide, to lay in pro- 
visions, visit the blue works, and see what 
becomes of the clay after it is dug. Land- 
ing at Chesils, late Wanhills Yard, on the 
Hamworthy side, and passing Poole Bridge, 
a walk of about half a mile brings you to 
the huge chimney, and long range of sheds, 
jealously guarded against all comers, ap- 
pertaining to the great blue works, now 
managed by a company. First, a small 
fragment of the loveliest blue colour crops 
up in the road, then another; and, as you 
gradually near the building, a general blue- 
ness pervades even the grass. Great pre- 
cautions being necessary to guard the 
secrets of manufacture, a silence as of the 
grave reigns outside the gates, and not a 
human being was to be seen of whom to 
make enquiries. Descrying a bell, we 
rang, and were scanned with much sus- 
picion by a boy, who appeared to be 
powdered and soaked in blue, through a 
small postern door, which he unbolted 
in order to have a look at us. It 
appeared that no entrance could be 
sanctioned without special permission from 
Mr. Wheatley, the secretary in Poole. 
Bat by the courtesy of the foreman, we 
were allowed to see what was going for- 
ward in the first room. There was our 
time-honoured friend, the grey clay, pul- 
-| verised and mixed with fire-brick clay. 
With this mixture they fashion great fat 
moulds, like pails, the inside scooped round 
and round by a wooden gauge. These 
moulds are only for the purpose of making 
the clay pots in which the white clay is 
burned. The smaller are like elongated 
flower-pots, about eighteen inches high, 
tapering to the bottom ; the top is flat, like 
that of a salt-jar. Those two sorts of 
moulds being burned hard in a furnace, 
the smaller is ready to be filled with pul- 
verised white clay mixed with resin and 
soda, at least, those were the only in- 
gredients mentioned ; but it is not likely 
that the secret of this wonderful transfor- 
mation of the clay we have just seen dug 
out of the earth, into a lovely deep ultra- 
marine blue, is communicated to chance 
visitors and the world at large. These 
oblong pots are then filled with the mix- 
ture, very carefully pressed down, and 
fashioned round and round the top with 
almost absurd care, by men whose only 
work is this of filling the jars, and who 
look like sickly millers. These jars are 
then stood, with their tops on, in furnaces, 
and burned to a red heat for thirty-six 
hours, A most exact temperature has to 





be maintained throughout, as, if it is al- 
lowed to cool at all during the process, the 
result is a lovely green instead of blue ; 
but equally valuable. A great sugar-loaf 
of blue was taken out of the mould entire. 
It was then scraped, all stray bits and dust 
being swept into a biv. After this, we 
were told it was ground and washed, then 
dried and sifted; but we saw no more 
with our own eyes. 

The whole place, including the faces and 
clothes of the workmen, is tinted blue ; 
and, outside the jealously-closed gates, are 
great heaps of blue refuse and broken pots, 
which, pounded fine, would make excellent 
garden paths, 

Before this grand discovery, a great por- 
tion of our Poole clay was bought by 
Germany, and returned to us as blue, but 
at enormously enhanced prices. Now, 
with the precious material at their very 
doors, a great saving is effected; the 
market price, of somewhere about thirty- 
six pounds a ton, being very remunerative 
to the Hamworthy company. 

An interesting article in the “ Times” 
stated that the ultramarine blue, formerly 
so much prized for its loveliness, was made 
by burning lapis-lazuli, and was worth 
five guineas an ounce. The blue made 
from Poole clay is said to be equal to the 
ancient ultramarine ; and the fact that its 
production costs only about a penny an 
ounce is worthy of note. 





MARGERY. 


A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 
eee eee 


CHAPTER V. 
It was a moonlight evening, warm and 


still. The air was full of the soft, sweet, 
indescribable scent brought by the night 
wind, which rustled overhead with that 
mysterious sound that only the night wind 
makes, and which always seems to whisper 
of some great secret it would tell, if only 
ears could be found to hear and under- 
stand. As it rose and fell softly and 
irregularly among the trees, there mixed 
with it a distant sound of music—a 
woman’s voice, rich and sweet, floating 
through an open window—and as it 
reached him, Douglas Hollis, walking up 
and down the lawn with a cigar, turned 
towards it, and stood listening. His eyes 
were fixed on the ground, and he listened 
so intently that he did not hear Margery’s 
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footsteps, as she came out of the glass door 
leading from the drawing-room, and crossed 
the lawn to his side. She stood beside 
him, quietly watching his face. 

They had been at Orchard Court for 
more than three months, and since the 
night of the Camdens’ dinner-party, had 
complained no more of Hackley society. 
Mr. Bazerley had proved a most delightful 
neighbour, and, as the people about were 
no more congenial to him than they were 
to the Hollises, he rapidly became very in- 
timate at Orchard Court. He had fished 
and shot with Douglas; sung, played, and 
sauntered with Estelle; on this evening, 
a3 on so many others, he was with her at 
the piano in the drawing-room, Only 
Margery. had never been able to overcome 
her first rather unpleasant impression of 
him, and had often remembered, and 
shivered a little as she remembered, 
Estelle’s strange impression as she passed 
his cottage on her first arrival at her home. 
And those three months, which had seemed 
on the surface to pass so quietly and hap- 
pily away, had changed Margery as three 
years had failed to change her before. 

The time when she had been able to 
persuade herself that Douglas was indeed 
the radiantly happy husband she had ex- 
pected to see him, was long past now. 
Day by day, and week by week, she had 
been forced to stand by and watch him 
suffer; watch his patient, tender efforts to 
] win a soft word or look from his wife; 
his ceaseless hunger for the love that was 
always withheld. Never, by word or look, 
had he alluded to his pain. He was 
always brave, always outwardly cheerfal ; 
but—Margery saw. 

About the mouth that always smiled so 
merrily were sad little lines, that told of 
ceaseless anxiety and pain; the small 
brown face was thinner, and in the frank 
brown eyes there was a look of helpless, 
pitying tenderness and pain. As she stood 
there in the moonlight, the child Margery 
seemed to have disappeared. They stood 
motionless—Douglas absorbed in the voice 
of the woman he loved, Margery in her 
thought for him — until the voice sud- 
denly ceased, and then, with a heavy sigh, 
Douglas raised his head and saw her at 
his side. 

“Well, little one,” he said, “is she 
coming #” 

At the sound of his sigh Margery’s face 
had twitched nervously ; but she answered 
in a tone which was light enough, if a little 
forced. 





‘They have 


“Presently,” she says. 
some new duets to try.” 

“ Ah,” said Douglas, “ Bazerley has been 
a wonderful find in the musical line. She 
missed it terribly.” 

Margery did not answer; and, after a 
moment’s pause, during which he relit his 
cigar, he went on, with a glance at her 
grave little face : 

‘It seems to me, little one, that you 
don’t care much about Bazerley. You are 
always such a serious little one when he 
is here; and as we see so much of him 
now, it seems to me that it is getting to be 
a chronic condition with you. What is it! 
Don’t you like him?” 

She raised her eyes and gave one quick, 
wondering look, right into his face as he 
looked down at her; and then dropping 
them again, said, in a very low voice : 

“No, Douglas.” 

“ Bat why? He has been such a jolly 
neighbour, such a blessed variety in the 
dead-alive society about here! He has 
cheered up Estelle quite wonderfully. I 
don’t know what we should have done 
without him all the summer.” 

Again she gave him a quick look ; and 
this time the wondering pain in it shone 
out so clearly that if his eyes had met 
hers he must have seen it. But his head 
was turned away, and he went on : 

“It isn’t like you to dislike any one 
without a reason, Margery. Tell me what 
it is you don’t like about Bazerley. Tell 
me Hush!” he added, softly, lifting 
his hand, and turning towards the house. 
It was Estelle’s voice again, singing very 
softly and sweetly ; and he listened, all his 
face filled with an unutterable love and 
patient longing, until with one long, tender 
note it died away. Then, quite suddenly, 
something seemed to break him down. 
He dropped his face upon his hands with 
one hoarse, choking sob. 

Every vestige of colour died out of 
Margery’s face, and for a moment she 
neither moved nor spoke, Then the instinct 
to comfort him mastered her own suffering, 
and she put her little cold hands on his. 

‘Douglas, dear,” she whispered, 
“ Douglas, dear!” He did not move, and 
after a moment’s pause she went on, still 
in a whisper: “Douglas, Douglas, can 
I do nothing for you?” 

Then very slowly he lifted his head and 
looked at her face as he held it in his two 
hands. 

* No, my little one,” he said, “ not even 
you.” 
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His voice was quite calm, but very low, 
and sadder in its quiet even than his sob 
had been. He dropped his hands the 
next moment, and turned away, saying: 

“Go in, dear. It is only nine o’clock. 
I shall go for a walk.” 

She did not speak again, or try to stop 
him ; something in his face prevented her. 
She only stood there, watching him, as he 
disappeared in the moonlight, with an ex- 
pression in her eyes as if she had received 
a death-blow. Then, as he passed out of 
sight, she turned, and went into the house ; 
aud on her set, white face there was a new 
look of fixed determination. There was 
one thing she could do for him—only one 
—and that might do no good; but she 
must try, at least. 

Half an hour later she and Estelle were 
alone together in the drawing-room. Mr. 
Bazerley had only jast left them, and 
Estelle was saying : 

‘‘Margery, dear, you look very tired. I 
think you had better go to bed. I shall 
go soon myself,” 

“ You will not wait for Douglas ?” said 
Margery, wistfully. 

“ Of course not,” was Estelle’s answer. 

Margery turned a shade whiter. She 
did not speak again, until Esteile paused 
at the door of her room to say good-night. 
Taen she said, suddenly, holding Estelle’s 
hands in both her own : 


“ Estelle, won’t you come in?” 

She did not wait for an answer, but 
drew her into the room, which was lighted 
oaly by the moon, and, gently putting her 
into a low chair near the open window, 


knelt down at her feet. 

“Estelle!” she began, ‘Estelle! Ob, 
don’t be very angry with me, dear, for what 
I'm going to say. If you knew—if you only 
knew how terrible it is to me P 

She caught her breath sharply, and the 
curly head was pressed for a moment 
against the shoulder of the beautiful woman 
who sat so very still and cold above her. 
Estelle made no answer, and she went on, 
with & great effort : 

* You’ve been so sweet and good to me 
always, and that makes it harder; but it 
is for your sake, too, because I know—I 
know it will be misery for both of you, 
for both of you!” 

Again she stopped, fighting bravely with 
her choking, sobbing breath, and Estelle 
said very coldly : 

“T don’t understand you, Margery. You 
had better not say any more. You are 
over-excited.” 





——— 





Margery controlled herself with a violent 
effort. 

‘*Estelle,” she said, “it isn’t that, I 
want to talk to you quietly ; I have some- 
thing serious to say. Dear Estelle, you 
know I love you, and you know that one 
must notice things about people we love. 
Of course—I have seen—ever since—you 
came home—that—that P 

But Estelle stopped her. 

“ Margery,” she said, and her voice was 
like ice, ‘do not say any more. It will 
do no good. What right have you to 
interfere ?” 

Margery lifted hereclf up, and looked 
for a moment straight into her face. 

“T have no right,” she cried— I have 
no right; but—KEstelle, Estelle, his heart 
is breakia ” Her voice gave way, 
her calm broke utterly, and she fell across 
Estelle’s knees in a sudden passion of tears. 
“ Estelle,” she sobbed, “what is it? How 
was it? Did you never love him? Oh, 
Estelle, Estelle, pity him !” 

Her voice died away, and for the next 
few minutes nothing was heard in the room 
but the sound of her sobs. 

Estelle sat quite still, looking down at 
the quivering figure at her knees; and, as 
she looked, an expression of pity rose in 
the proud, disdainful blue eyes. At last, 
as Margery’s sobs became fewer and more 
exhausted, she stretched out her hand and 
touched the rough, brown curls with a 
touch that was curiously tender, though 
slight enough, and perfectly undisturbed. 

“ Margery,” she said, and though her 
voice was as calm as ever, she spoke in a 
hesitating manner most unusual to her. 
“Margery, I think I should like to tell 
you. It will not help you, poor child— 
poor child, and I do not know why I 
should talk to you; but I—I am fond of 
you.” 

She stopped, and Margery whispered : 

“You did love him ?” 

Yes, I suppose I did. Bat they have 
spoilt me all my life, Margery ; and all my 
life I have wanted something fresh. He 
was fresh—quite different to the kind of 
men I knew—society men. He was so 
earnest and so simple. I thought I loved 
him—quite.” She waited a moment, and 
seemed to consider; then went on: “ But 
then when it was all settled, when we 
were married and there was no possibility 
of any change, then I got tired of him. I 
was tired before.we had been married a 
week, and I have been tired ever since.” 

Margery made no answer. She lay 
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quite still, shivering now and then from 
head to foot, her face hidden, her hands 
locked together. Estelle sat looking down 
at her for some time without speaking 
again, watching her curiously. At last 
she said : 

‘Margery, don’t you hate me?” 

Margery lifted her head, and looked at 
her with her faithful brown eyes wide and 
dim with pain. 

“Hate you!” she said, softly. 
you, Estelle! You don’t understand at 
all. Douglas loves you ; how could I hate 
you? You don’t understand! Estelle,” 
she went on, as she crept closer to her 
and clasped her still more firmly in her 
arms as her voice sank almost to a whisper, 
Estelle, it is just because I love you so 
much, and there is no one but me to help 
you, even the tiniest bit, that I must say 
something else—something I meant to say 
when I began—something I have wanted 
to say for—weeks.” She paused, as if her 


*t Hate 


breath had suddenly failed; then in a 
voice so low that it was hardly audible, 
she murmured : “ Estelle—Mr. Buzerley.” 
She was not looking into Estelle’s face ; 
she did not see it suddenly lose every trace 


of tenderness, and harden into marble 
as she spoke the last words; but she 
felt the slender figure in her clasp grow 
suddenly rigid and repellent to her 
tender touch, and she went on hurriedly, 
in a half-suffocated voice: ‘ Estelle, don’t! 
Oh, don’t draw away from me like that! 
Don’t you understand how terrible it is 
to feel that I must say it; how terrible it 
has been to see it all this time, and know 
that no one else saw it, that there was no 
one to help you but me? Ever since it 
came into my head first, I have never had 
it out of my thoughts; I have never been 
happy for a moment. I don’t know how 
I ever came to think of such a dreadful 
thing, how I could ever. ” Then, with 
a sudden change, she cried, wildly: 
* Estelle ! Estelle! tell me that I’ve made 
a wicked mistake! Tell me, ob, tell me 
that you don’t——!” She was kneeling at 
Estelle’s feet, her white face and clasped, 
quivering hands raised in a passion of 
agonised entreaty. But as her straining, 
beseeching eyes met the eyes of the woman 
above her, she read her answer there, and 
covering her face with her hands, crouched 
down on the fluor with one low, shuddering 
moan. Not another sound was heard in 
the room. Estelle rose, and turning from 
her, stood at the window, erect and dis- 
dainful in pose and gesture even then, 





looking with unseeing eyes over the fields 
and hedges lying so calm and still under 
the peaceful moon. There was a long, 
terrible silence. Then, at last, Margery 
rose slowly, and went towards Estelle as 
she stood there, her graceful figure clearly 
outlined in the moonlight. ‘My poor 
Estelle,” she said, softly, taking one of the 
long white hands gently into her little 
brown ones, ‘‘ Oh, my poor Estelle.” 

At the gentle touch and voice, Estelle 
turned sharply. 

“What do you mean?” she said, 
“ Why don’t you go away?” 

‘‘Because I want you to let me help 
you,” the tender voice went on. “How 
can I ever help you if I go away now! 
Oh, dear Estelle, let me, let me help you.” 

For a moment Estelle drew herself up, 
as if to turn proudly and coldly away ; but 
as her eyes met those which looked into 
her face so earnestly, her purpose changed. 
Suddenly she stretched out both hands to 
Margery, and, catching her in her arms, 
whispered brokenly : 

‘“‘ Save me, Margery ; save me.” 

Before they parted that night she had 
told Margery everything. Stephen Bazerley 
had come into her life, at Orchard Court, 
just as she was beginning to feel utterly 
weary of it and of all her surroundings, 
He had amused her; he was never dull 
or commonplace, as her disdainful caprice 
found the husband who adored her. She 
had chosen to ignore the terms of half- 
serious flirtation on which they had pre- 
viously stood, and had allowed herself to 
drift gradually on, until now it was her 
latest fancy to imagine herself in love with 
him. 

With him it was no fancy. He had 
found her bored with her life; indifferent 
to her husband ; more lovely, more charm- 
ing than ever; and he had taken advap- 
tage of the situation at once. He had 
meant to amuse himself, after his cynical 
fashion, to make himself necessary to this 
beautiful, cold woman ; and he had ended 
by loving her with a fierce, mad passion, 
which had overwhelmed his cynicism, his 
self-control, every light by which he had 
hitherto lived. 

Margery never knew, exactly, what 
passed between her and Estelle that night ; 
never could remember how she finally pre- 
vailed. She only knew that, at last, she 
did prevail; that, when she left her at last, 
Estelle had promised that Stephen Bazerley 
should go away, and that she woald never 
see him again. 
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GHAPTER VI. 


It was a very white-faced, dark-eyed 
Margery who waited the next morning 
until Estelie and Douglas should come to 
breakfast ; so white and tired - looking 
that Douglas exclaimed, as he said good- 
morning : 

“What did you do to yourselves last 
night, you and Estelle? You are both like 
ghosts this morning!” Then, catching 
sight of a letter lying on his plate, he 
went on, without waiting for an answer, 
“Hallo, a letter from Brownlow!” He 
opened and read it quickly, with an ex- 
clamation of dismay, and then said: 
“ Margery, will you ring, dear? He sends 
me very bad news — business news. I 
must catch the 9 50 to town.” 

A little cry broke from Margery, and 
she stood with her hand on the back of the 
chair in which she had not yet seated her- 
self, her eyes fixed on Estelle’s face, her 
lips a little parted. Douglas went on : 

“Tm not altogether surprised. I’ve 
known for some time that I might have to 
go away for a time; but, as it was so un- 
certain, I thought it wasn’t worth while to 
bother about it. It is a nuisance; but 
there is no alternative. I must go.” 

Estelle had not moved or spoken even at 
his first words. Now she said slowly, in a 
low, strange voice : 

“Ts it absolutely necessary, Douglas ?” 

He was at her side in a moment. 

“Would I leave you, Estelle, even for a 
day, if I could help it +” 

She raised her eyes to the face that was 
bending over her, and something in its 
loving, tender look seemed to touch her. 
She rose suddenly, and, stretching out her 
hands to him impulsively, said : 

“Take me with you, Douglas; take me 
with you!” 

He caught her hands in his and kissed 
them eagerly. 

“Thank you, my darling, thank you,” 
he said, and his voice was full of passionate 
love. “J would take you more gladly 
than I can say; but it is impossible. I 
may have to go abroad, to travel fast and 
rough it a bit. No; you must stay here 
and welcome me back.” 

The eagerness died suddenly out of her 
face, She dropped his hands, and stood 
for a moment looking into his face. 

“Tt is impossible ?” she said. 

“Sweetheart, it is impossible,” 
answered, 

At Estelle’s words, Margery’s face had 


he 





lighted up with an inexpressible joy and 
hope; but, as she listened to Douglas's 
answer, it died away and left her very pale 
and cold. Foran instant, she felt as if she 
must speak ; as if she could not, must not 
let Douglas go away and leave them alone. 
Estelle had listened to her last night, had 
promised to send Stephen Bazerley away 
that very day; but would he go, would 
Estelle hold firm? As this last thought 
rose in her mind, she turned to Doug!as 
with an impulse to keep him at any price. 

* Douglas,” she began, “ Douglas,” but 
the sight of his tender, regretful face as he 
looked at his wife, stopped her suddenly. 
He had refused Estelle ; he had told her 
that his going was absolutely necessary. 
Nothing would stop him but the truth, and 
the truth she could not tell him. It would 
break his heart. 

During the busy half-hour that followed 
she moved about mechanically, until at 
last she woke to the fact that she and 
Douglas were alone together for a moment, 
and that he was holding both her hands in 
a strong, earnest clasp. 

*« Little one,” he was saying, ‘ you know 
what it is to me to be parted from her; 
yoa know what she is to me. I leave you 
in her care. Take care of her for me, 
Margery, take care of my love.” 

But Margery looked straight into his 
face, and answered : 

“ Douglas, I will.” 

Then he was gone. 

For some time life passed quietly and 
smoothly at Orchard Court. Douglas 
wrote constantly, but the date of his return 
was always uncertain. Margery’s bright 
spirits never flagged, though she some- 
times told herself that she was beginning 
to feel ‘‘ quite old.” 

Estelle never 
Bazerley. 


mentioned Stephen 
Margery knew that she had 
written to him on the day of Douglas's 
departure ; knew that he had left Hackley ; 


and knew no more. To her, Estelle was 
always tender and sweet, though the old, 
listless apathy had returned, and she 
seemed to care for nothing ; to be interested 
in no one. 

It had been a hot day, and Margery, 
who was not so strong as she had once 
been, had suffered so much from the heat, 
that in the evening Estelle insisted on 
leaving her on the sofa and taking her 
walk alone. Margery lay quietly reading 
for more than an hour, and gradually fell 
asleep. She slept on and on until the day- 
light faded, and it grew quite dark ; and 
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at last she suddenly started up with a 
stifled cry: ‘Yes, Douglas,” she said, 
aloud, “I will! I will!” Then, as con- 
sciousness returned to her more fally, she 
sank back again, trembling from head to 
foot, and tried to remember what it was 
that she had dreamt. What had Douglas 
said to her? Why had he looked so sad 
and stern? ‘“ Where is my love, Margery ? 
Where is my love?” As the remembrance 
flashed vividly back on her, she sprang to 
her feet and rang the bell. 

“Has Mrs. Hollis come in?” she asked 
the man who answered it. 

“Yes, miss,” he answered. ‘She came 
in about an hour ago. She said she 
wouldn’t disturb you, and she left her love 
and good-night.” 

“Her love and good-night!” echoed 
Margery. ‘‘ Why, has she gone to bed? 
It can’t be late. It is hardly dark.” 

“Tt is about half-past eight, miss,” 
answered the man. ‘' My mistress looked 


—looked—not very well, miss, I think.” 
“Oh, I am sorry!” said Margery. 
wish she had woke me, 
her at once,” 
But her gentle knock at Estelle’s door 


6c I 
I will go up to 


received no answer, and she repeated it 
twice, before the clear, low voice said : 

* What is it?” 

“Tt is I, Estelle—Margery. Is any- 
thing the matter? May I not come in?” 

There was a pause, and then Estelle 
answered : 

“Not to-night. I am tired.” 

Margery hesitated. She felt that to go 
away like that would be impossible. Some- 
thing had surely happened. What could 
it be ? 

Estelle,” she said at last, very gently, 
‘* Estelle, is anything the matter?” 

Again there was a pause, and then 
Estelle said, in a tone against which 
Margery felt that it was impossible to 
appeal : 

‘Nothing ; good night.” 

‘Good night, dear Estelle,” said Margery, 
reluctantly, and went away. 

But the next morning she reproached 
herself bitterly for having done so. Estelle 
came down looking so white, so worn, and 
yet with something so absorbed and un- 
approachable in her manner, that Margery 
could only make timid, tender enquiries 
as to whether she was ill, and regret from 
the bottom of her heart that she had left 
her alone the night before. Directly after 
breakfast Estelle went back to her room, 
saying that her head ached badly, and that 





she only wanted to be alone; and when 
callers came late in the afternoon, she sent 
down excuses, and begged that Margery 
would explain. Explain! Margery only 
wished she could! The callers were two 
sisters, the liveliest girls in the place, and 
they entertained Margery with a tirade 
against the dulness of Hackley and the 
surrounding neighbourhood. 

“We were so sorry to hear that Mr. 
Bazerley had gone away for good,” said the 
elder. ‘This summer has been alittle less 
dull than usual, thanks to him and to Mr, 
and Mrs, Hollis and you, Miss Venner; and 
I hoped he would have cheered us up 
through the winter. We thought he had 
quite settled down; and then he went 
away so suddenly ; and I believe he is not 
coming back at all.” 

‘But he has come back,” interposed 
her sister. ‘Did I not tell you, Lill, I 
saw him yesterday evening down in Old 
Foxley Lane? He must have been for a 
walk, I suppose, for one hardly ever sees 
any one there.” 

The news was so deeply interesting 
and exciting to both sisters that neither of 
them noticed Margery’s silence, or the 
expression of her face as she wished them 
good-bye a few minutes later. That she 
did so with absolute calmness and self- 
possession was astonishing to herself as she 
realised what they had said. Mr. Bazerley 
back in Hackley, and Estelle—— What 
did it mean? 

It was a close, sultry evening, with 
heavy thunder-clouds darkening the sky ; 
and with a sense of absolate suffocation, 
Margery, alone in her own room, pushed 
the window yet more widely open, and 
kneeling down by it, laid her hot face on 
the sill. What ought she to do? What 
could she do now? For the first time she 
seemed to realise the position—to under- 
stand. In the passion of love and pain 
that had driven her to speak on that 
night, Estelle personally had had no place 
at all in her thoughts. It was for Douglas, 
through Douglas alone, that she had felt. 
She had been altogether carried away and 
overstrung ; and her devoted love and pity 
for him had encircled his wife also, and 
thrown about her a halo which nothing 
could have dissipated. But now, now 
with no strong emotion working on her, 
with simply facts forcing themselves upon 
her, she seemed to see it all from an 
entirely new point of view, and her whole 
soul seemed to rise in repulsion against 
the woman who could do this thing. 
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Douglas loved her, Douglas trusted her 
utterly, and she had given her heart to a 
man so base that he could steal it from 
the husband to whom it belonged. She 
started to her feet with flaming cheeks 
and shining eyes, and stood there with her 
hands pressed tightly together, and her 
mouth set as its gentle lines had never 
set themselves before. She was thinking 
how she could bear to meet Estelle, to 
speak to her, to take her hand. Ah, 
it was impossible! She was too wicked— 
too wicked. Suddenly, as her anger rose 
every moment higher and higher against 
the woman who had so wronged Douglas, 
there came a hurried knock at the door. 
She started violently, and instinctively 
waited for the knock to be repeated, that 
she might have time to master herself suf- 
ficiently to allow her to say, steadily, as it 
came the second time, ‘Come in.” It was 
a servant with a telegram ; it said only : 

“Shall be home this evening, — 
DovuGLas.” 

The servant had left the room, and, as 
she finished reading, the paper flattered to 
the floor from her trembling fingers, and 
she lifted her hands vaguely and un- 
certainly to her head. 

Coming home! Douglas was coming 
home! What had he said to her when he 
went away? “ Margery, take care of my 
love!” His love—his love! It was 
Douglas’s love of whom she had been 
thinking these terrible things. How long 
had she been there, she wondered? It was 
growiog dark—very dark. She picked up 
the telegram, and, as she did so, she noticed 
that it was addressed to Mrs. Hollis ! 


Why, of course it was for Estelle! How 


stupid of the servant! Why had he 
brought it to her? She must take it to 
Estelle at once. No; she would wait a 
little before she went to her. She would 
send the servant. 

“This is for Mrs, Hollis,” she said to 
the woman who answered her bell; ‘ why 
did you bring it to me?” 

“ Please, miss, we couldn’t find the 
mistress,” was the answer. “She must 
have gone out, I think. She is not in her 
room or anywhere about downstairs.” 

“Gone out!” said Margery, with a 
Wondering glance at the lowering sky ; 
“gone out !” 

Even as she uttered the words, with a 
flash of unerring conviction she knew why 
Estelle was out, and with whom. 

The sudden shock of the thought seemed 
to steady her, to braca her nerves up. 





Hastily telling the servant that her master 
would be home some time that evening, she 
took her hat and went quickly out of the 
house, 

Estelle must be found ; must be found 
at once. All the personal feeling of anger 
and repulsion that had shaken her a little 
while before, had disappeared. It was 
Douglas’s love she was going to look for. 
It was for his sake she must be found. 
She had no clue, except the words of the 
girl who had spoken of seeing Mr. 
Bazerley in Old Foxley Lane—an almost 
disused road, running round a particularly 
dreary bit of moorland. And to Old 
Foxley Lane she hurried. But she found 
no one. She went on and on, hoping 
against hope, that each turn of the road 
would bring in sight the gracefal figure for 
which she strained her eyes in vain. Estelle 
—to find Estelle—was all her thought. 

Saddenly, lying on the ground a little 
in front of her, she saw a handkerchief—a 
lady’s handkerchief. She picked it up 
eagerly, and in the corner was the slender, 
finely-embroidered ‘‘ E,” that she had once 
said, laughingly, was so like Estelle herself. 

She had been there, then—she had been 
there! Where wasshe now? Why, there 
was something else lying in the road. A 
letter. Estelle must have dropped that, 
too. A letter addressed to Margery herself. 

For a moment Margery stood with the 
envelope in her hand, staring at it as if 
fascinated. A sudden, unspeakable fear fell 
on her. Why should Estelle write to her ? 

Sick, and cold as death, with shaking 
fingers and twitching lips, she opened the 
letter, and, standing in the lonely lane with 
the twilight falling round, and the yellow 
light of the coming storm to light her, she 
read it. It told her that E:tells was gone. 

Margery stood there motionless, her 
face grey and drawn, her eyes dilated, 
staring at the words that seemed to be 
burning themselves into her brain. The 
storm was darkening round her, little gusts 
of wind ruffled the brown hair, and caught 
at her dress, and at the letter in her hand. 
Great drops of rain began to fall, Gradually 
she became conscious of some other words 
—words which she seemed to hear at first 
far off, and indistinctly, but which came 
gradually nearer and nearer, until the air 
rang with them ; they were deafening her 
—crushing her: ‘‘My love! My love! 
Margery, take care of my love! Take care 
of my love!” Douglas had said that to her, 
and this, this was how she had done it, 
Why, he might be at home now, waiting 
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for them, waiting for Estelle—for Estelle, 
who was gone! But was she gone? As 
this new thought entered her head, the 
terrible voices round her suddenly ceased, 
and clasping her hands over her eyes, she 
struggled to think, to understand. 

This letter had been dropped, like the 
handkerchief, by accident. Estelle had 
not intended it to reach her until the next 
morning. Perhaps—oh, perhaps, after all, 
it was not too late! She raised her head 
suddenly, a passion of intense hope shining 
in her eyes, and, coming down the lane 
towards her, she saw a little boy. They 
must have gone in that direction. He 
might have seen them. He came slowly 
along, apparently looking for something, 
and as he came up to her, he said: 

‘“‘ There wur a lady dropped a letter here- 
abouts. Happen you've seen it, miss?” 

Margery’s heart seemed to stand still. 

“A lady!” she said. ‘“ Where?” 

‘On t’ Farley Road yonder, driving in 
a carriage along of agentleman. Her gave 
me a half-crown for to put it in post, but I 
canna find it,” 

Then, in an instant, Margery saw it 
all. They were driving to Farley, a lonely 
village on a small branch—one from which 
they could go away by train unnoticed. 
Unless they could be reached before that, 
Estelle was lost indeed. It was a long, 
winding road, up and down hill; but there 
was a footpath across country that joined 
Farley Road with Old Foxley Lane, and was 
not quite half as long as the driving road. 

“ When did you see her, and how far 
from here ?” she asked the lad, in such a 
sharp tone, that he answered at once, with 
a stare : 

‘‘No more nor a quarter-hour gone a 
little bit on.” 

A quarter of an hour! A quarter of an 
hour’s start! There was no one to help 
her, no one to trust to. “Take care of 
my love, Margery! Take care of my 
love!” Douglas was coming—might be 
waiting now! He should not wait in vain 
—she would save Estelle for him, and take 
her back, 

Without a moment’s pause, without 
another thought but that she must do it, 
that she must be there in time, she sprang 
over the stile into the footpath, and started 
on her almost hopeless chase. On she ran, 
till her breath came quick and fast, and 
she felt a sharp pain gather round her 
heart. On, on, quicker and quicker, her 





face turning whiter, her eyes wild and large, 
her breath coming in quick, painfal sobs, 
The storm had broken fiercely, and her 
quickly-soaked dress seemed to hold her 
back ; the lightning dazzled her. The 
pain was getting sharper every instant, 
turning her sick and giddy. A dreadful 


| fear seized her that she was going slower— 


that in another moment she must fall. 

Hark! What was that? It was a faint, 
distant, indistinct sound which seemed to 
bring back, all at once, her failing strength, 
to put new life into her trembling limbs— 
the far-off sound of wheels, the quick trot 
of horses, 

She was so near the road that she could 
see the opening through which she must 
reach it; could see, too, coming rapidly 
along the road, a carriage. Could she 
do it? Would she be in time? If that 
carriage passed the gap before she could 
reach it, Estelle was utterly lost, and 
Douglas ! 

With one last agonised effort, choked, 
blinded, she rushed desperately forward, 
and, as Stephen Bazerley drove rapidly 
along by Foxley Gap, a little figure 
sprang, as it seemed, out of the hedge 
row, and caught blindly at the rein of 
the horses, while a strained, shrilJ, un- 
natural voice cried hoarsely, ‘Estelle! 
Estelle!” as Margery fell senseless under 
the horses’ feet. 


‘She moved a little!” 

They had carried the poor little broken 
figure into the drawing-room at Orchard 
Court where Douglas Hollis was waiting 
for his wife ; and there, by the side of the 
little girl who had loved him, all un- 
consciously, with such a perfect woman’s 
love that she had given her life for the 
woman he loved — that woman, utterly 
crushed by her pity and remorse, had 
prayed for his forgiveness. 

‘She moved a little.” 

It was Douglas Hollis who spoke; and 
at the sound of his voica the poor little 
ashen face quivered, the drawn lips moved, 
and slowly the faithful brown eyes ua- 
closed. It was ou Douglas’s face that they 
rested ; and the look of perfect love that 
they had always held for him ia life shone 
in them now that death was clouding 
them fast. 

Douglas,” she whispared, faintly, “I 
did take care of her, Douglas—dear !” 

Then Margery died. 
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